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\ Part Seconp—Cuapter IIL. 
Marriage ° 
At the advent of Christianity, marriage was the least solemn of 
all contracts ; it was perfected by consent,’ and no ceremony, 
religious or civil, was necessary to assure its validity. Apparent 
cohabitation and the possession d’etat’ were sufficient evidence of 


Ulpian, ii 50, 17, 30. Nuptias non concubitus sed consensus facit. 
Modestinus ii. 23, 2, 1. Nuptiw sunt conjunctio maris et foemine et con- 
sortium omnis vite, divini et humani juris commumeatio. Ortolan’s Inst: 
Vv. ii. .p. 80 

* Possession Uetat, a French law term, whose meaning may be fully 


drawn from the following words of the Code Civil Francais, 321. La 





possession d’etat, s’etablit par une reunion suffisante de faits qui indi- 
.@4 quent le rapport de parente, entre un individu et la famille a laquelle il 
‘ pretend appartenir. See also Lord Mackenzie, Rom. Law, Chap. V 
Lord Moncreiff, in Lowrie v. Mercer, 28th May, 1840, 2 D. and B., 960, 


961. Pothier 7ratte de Marriage, part 4, c. 1. §4. 
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its existence. When husband and wife could no longer support 
the weight of their chains the rights of divorce were opened to 
them. ‘Where are those happy marriages,” said Tertullian, 
“which the purity of morals rendered so perfect, that more than 
six hundred years elapsed without a single divorce in any family ¢ 
To-day the vow of repudiation accompanies the espousals, and 
divorce is as it were a fruit of marriage?” 

Towards the end of the republic there was an improvement. 
There were but few marriages ; the corruption of morals, the sub- 
mission of female slaves, and the selfishness engendered by public 
misfortunes, had disgusted the Romans with marriage. Celibacy 
conferred a sort of respectable and privileged existence. The 
celibate was a person of distinction, caressed by all those venal 
spirits who made a business of coveting successions, and by all 
those courtiers of fortune whom Horace has branded with the 
name of legacy-hunters— Heredipetes.* The city, depopulated by 
wars and proscriptions,was threatened with a still greater reduction 
of numbers by the contempt shown that institution which gives 
citizens to the State. Csesar had undertaken to cure the disease ; 
Augustus devoted himself to the same work with the most eftica- 
cious’ attention, and secured the passage of those famous laws, 
Julia and Papia Poppea, designed to encourage marriage and 
punish celibacy. As those laws were the fruits of a grand system 
of Italian regeneration, and played a very important part in the 


Roman jurisprudence until the time of Constantine who unsettled 


' Apolog. $6. Antenicene Library, Vol. I, p. 66. 

*Vide. In Plautus—Miles gloriosus Act. III, sc. 1—the eulogy of 
celibacy. There is also a curious passage from Petronius with respect to 
the contempt for those who raise a family and the esteem for celibates 
without heirs. 

* Montesq. Esprit des lois. t. iii, liv. xxiii, ch. xxi. 

‘The law Julia preceded the other, which was founded upon it. The 


ry 


lex Julia was passed A. U. C. 755, and the Papia Poppwa A. U. C. 
762, during the consulate of M. Papius Mutilus, and Q. Poppeus Secun- 
dus. The lex Julia was so called because Augustus, its author, had been 


adopted by Julius Cesar. Gaius. Com. Tomk. & Lem. Ed, p. 178. 
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them for reasons borrowed from the Christian policy, we ought to 
dwell upon them for a moment. 

Their principal object was to dignify and favor marriage ; to 
accomplish this Augustus first accorded certain privileges to the 
married man, with higher prerogatives to the husband who had 
children, and still higher to the one having three children. 

Marriage also conferred a special seat at the theatre’; the consul 
having the greatest number of children first took the fasces,’ had 
the choice of provinces, ete., and could attain to the magistracy 
before the lawful age, because every child dispensed with a single 
year.” He who had three children at Rome, four in Italy, or five 
in the provinces was exempt from all personal taxes.“ Free born 
women who had three and freed-women having four children were 
released from that perpetual tutelage in which they were held by 
the ancient laws of Rome.’ 

The husband and wife might confer upon each other the whole 
of their property, if they had three children; if they were child- 
less, a tenth part of the inheritance was theirs on account of the 
marriage ; matrimonit nomine. If they had children of another 
marriage they took as many tenths as there were children. These 


provisions were generally known as the decimary laws. Augustus 


* Suet. Aug. 44, Maritis e plebe proprios ordines assignavit. Gellius. 
n, 15. 

* Heinnec. ad leg. Juliam. lib. ii. c. vii. 

*To evade the action of the Papia Poppwan law it was customary for 
candidates who had no children to adopt a sufficient number whom they 
enfranchised as soon as they had obtained the government of the 
provinces. This custom was suppressed by a decree of the Senate pro 
viding that no regard should be paid to such adoptions, either in elections 
to the magistracy or in succession by testament. ‘Tacit. Anna. ii, 51; 
xv, 19. Pliny pist. vii, 16; L. 2. D. de minor. 

* Heinnec. lib, ii, ¢. viii. 

*Ulp. Fragm. xxix, 3. Heinnee. lib. ii, exi. Perpetual tutelage was a 
peculiar institution of archaic jurisprudence for retaining the woman in 


bondage for life. Maine An. I. p. 147. 
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showed his respect for them when, desiring to leave a third of his 
estate to Livia his wife, mother of two children, and entitled by 
law to only two tenths, he caused himself to be relieved of his 
disabilities by a decree of the Senate.’ 

This was not ail. In order to discourage celibacy, Augustus 
ordained that those who were not married should be unable to in- 
herit from strangers. He went still further, and by way of favor- 
ing fruitful unions, decided that those who, having married, should 
have no ehildren, should receive only half of the inheritance. 

In testaments and legacies, all those portions which lapsed by 
reason of the incapacity of the tenants in tail, were bestowed 
upon those who being called by the same testament, had children.” 
In default of parents, the lapsed portions went to the public 
treasury, or as Tacitus says with bitter irony, to the Roman 
people as the common parent of all citizens.’ 

3ut under Caracalla the treasury in its intense affection for the 
public interests found that its portion was unsuitable, and made 
itself sole heir of lapsed inheritances.* 

At the same time second marriages were not only encouraged, 


‘Dion Cassius, lvi, 32. Suet. Aug. 101 and the note of the Delphin 
Edition, p. 228. It was the lex Voconia which Augustus thus caused to 
be suspended in favor of Livia. Gaius ii, 226. Gaius. Tomk. & Lem. 
Ed. p. 392, et seg. The lex Voconia, a Plebiscitum, was proposed by Q. 
Voconius Saxa, tribune of the plebs, and passed 169 B. C. It provided 
that no person should take by way of legacy, or donatio mortis causa 
more than the heirs unitedly; it also declared that no woman should be 
instituted heir toa person gut centum millia cris census est. See also 
Sandars Inst. Just. p. 344. Cicero de Leg. ii, 19. 

* Gaius ii, 206. That author corrects Montesquieu who has been led 
into an error. We translate the words of Gaius. After the lex Papia 
the share of the party failing to establish his claim, becomes a lapsed 
portion—portio caduca—and falls to those who, taking under the same 
testament, have children. 

“Tacit. Annal. iii. 28. 


*Ulp. xvii. Hunter's Rom. L. p. 601 ; Pliny, Epist. 10, 88 
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but even commanded.’ Parents who were unwilling to dispose of 
their children in marriage were compelled to do so by the magis- 
trate.° 

Free-born men who were not senators were permitted to marry 
freed-women, which was a great departure from ancient custom.’ 

An attempt was made to prevent too frequent* divorces, impe- 
diments founded on affinity were limited, while conditions against 
marriage imposed by testaments and enfranchisements were void.° 

Such were the principal provisions of the laws Julia, de mari- 
tandis ordinibus, and Papia Poppa. They appealed to avarice, 
the weak side of the Roman character, were never popular, and 
had also other serious disadvantages. They caused the public 
treasury, with its greedy tendencies and nefarious retinue of in- 
formers, to interfere in the affairs of the family.® Finally they 
made a speculation, a traffic of marriage. “People marry and 
have children,” says Plutarch, “‘ not for the purpose of having 
heirs, but to secure inheritances ;"” a profound remark which Mon- 
tesquien has cited without observing that it arraigns not only the 
depravity of Roman morals, but the laws also which made those 
morals bad; laws whose judicious policy his genius nevertheless 
admired.’ 

Such, however, was certainly the state of affairs, if we believe 


Juvenal, who puts this shameless language into the mouth of a 
I > tn] 


*Ulp. xiv. 

2D). 23, 2, 19, de ritu nupt. 

> Tit. Liv. xxxix, 19. 

‘Heinee, lib. ii. ¢. xviii. 

* Montesquieu loc. cit. 

* By the Papia-Poppwen law the people under the fiction of universal 
parent were declared heirs of the lapsed estates of such as lived in 
celibacy, regardless of the privileges annexed to the paternal character. 
To enforce this law, informers were encouraged, who harassed the city of 
Rome and extended their inquisitions all over Italy. In every citizen 
they found a man to plnnder. Many were ruined and all strack with 
terror. Tacitus. Annals. iii, 28. 


” De l'amour des peres. 
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complaisant adulterer. “ Ingrate, why do you complain? You 
are afather. I procure for you the rights of a parent, jura 
parentis. It is through me that you will be instituted heir, you 
will receive not only the legacies which will be given you, but 
the sweet emoluments of the lapsed inheritances, e¢ dulce caducum; 
and if I happen to put three children into your house do you not 
see the other advantages which you have in expectancy, over and 
above those inheritances ?” ' 

What morals, what society! Meanwhile Christianity came, find- 
ing marriage, thus degraded by avarice,polluted in its holiest rela- 
tions by the baseness of the love of gain, and resting politically on a 
foundation of interest. But Christianity had not been established 
as a mere spectator of such degradation. According to its prin- 
ciples marriage should spring from a free attachment,’ and the 
Papian law was based upon a forgetfulness of the ways of Provi- 
dence,’ a culpable materialism. The laws of Augustus ought 
then to be sacrificed ; their abrogation was a necessary preliminary 
to the regeneration of marriage. Constantine understood this, 
and by suppressing the penalties against celibacy substituted the 
Christian and truly moral system of the freedom of marriage,’ for 
the Pagan system based upon pecuniary interest. 

Some authors, and Montesquieu among others, believed that 
Constantine only had in view the encouraging of continence, that 


virtue which contemplative minds regarded as an effort of Chris- 


‘Jam pater es: dedimus quod fame opponere possis 
Jura pare ntis habes: propter me scriberts heeres : 
Legatum omne capts : nec non et dulce caducum. 
Commoda preterea jungentur multa caducis 
Si numerum, sitresimplevero * * * 

Satire ix. v. 86. 
#St. Matthew, Chap. xix, 11. 
*Sozomen. Hist. ecclesiast. liv. I, c. ix. 
*L. 1. C. Theod. de infirmand. pen. coelib. and C. Justin. ix, 58, 1. 
Same title. Qui jures veteri ccelibes habebantur, imminentibus legum 


terroribus liberentur. 
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tian perfection; but I consider his plan more comprehensive. I 
will not deny, however, that celibacy might have lost its disfavor 
among the Christians, and that the example of their great founder 
might have led many ardent spirits to renounce the legitimate 
union of the sexes, with a view to mortification. I am aware 
that it was under the reign of Constantine that the first associa- 
tions of recluses devoted to the renunciation of all earthly’ 
pleasures were formed. That prince admired their contempt for 
sublunary things, and their sublime exile from society.’ It can- 
not, therefore, be controverted that by the abrogation of the 
caduciary laws he desired to dignify that mode of living which 
seemed to realize the most elevated kind of philosophy. By 
stopping here, however, he would have grasved but one side of 
the question. By removing the obstacles which Augustus had 
opposed to a voluptuous celibacy, so different from the cenobitic 
austerity, Constantine secured a two-fold result ; on the one hand 
he gratified those who desired to lead a solitary and mortified life, 
while on the other he purified the motives for marrying. Upon 
the freedom of marriage he set the seal of a divine attachment, 
and harmonized the spirit of the civil with the character, wholly 
new, which the evangelical law had impressed upon the most 
solemn and important of the acts of civil life. 

Out of respect for matrimonial blandishments, Constantine did 
not touch the decimary laws which measured the extent of dona- 
tions between husband and wife by the number of children *; those 


laws were abrogated‘ by Theodosius the younger, who was con-, 


‘Gibbon, chap. xxxvii speaks of the civilities extended by Constantine 
to Saint Antonius, the founder of monastic life in Egypt. The origin of 
the monastic institutions has been fully discussed by Thomasin— Diseip/in. 
le l Eglise, tom. I. p. 1419-1426—and Helyot—Hist. des Ordre Monast. 
tom i. p. 1-66. Seaalso Bingham’s Christian Antiquities. bk. vii. 

*See Godefroy on law. 1, C. Theod. de infirm. pen. celib, 

*L. 1. C. Theod. de nfir. pen, celih. and Poth. Pand. t. ii, p. 359. 


‘{,. 2. and 4, C. Theod. de jure liberor. 





Cnet 
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vinced that the best means of favoring marriage was the freedom 
of that sentiment of reciprocal tenderness and conjugal affection 
which it is designed to develop.’ 

It will be observed that these innovations overthrew completely 
the memorable laws which the Pagan Czsars had regarded as the 
foundation of their empire. For a policy founded upon interest, 
the Christian emperors substituted a government which proclaimed 
liberty and natural affection as its motives, to which Justinian 
added equality, and ratified all the marriages which the laws of 
Augustus had prohibited with vile or infamous’ persons. The 
husband of Theodora‘ ordained that the level should efface those 
inequalities which prejudices were able to respect, but which 


religion could not sanction. 


Cuaprer LV. 
Second Marriages. 

As to second marriages, we recently remarked that Augustus 
encouraged them. He retained, however, those laws which pun- 
ished with infamy’ the woman who contracted a new matrimonial 
alliance within ten months of her bereavement ;* those laws were 
founded not only upon public virtue, but upon the necessity of 


establishing the certainty of lineage, propter turbationem san- 


1 Quantum super stes amor exegerit. |. 2 C. Theod. de jure liberor. 

* Theodosius says expressly in the lastlaw. C. Theod. de /egit. hwred. 
That such was the object of the law. 2. C. Theod. de jure liber.: ut 
matrimoniis aucilium impartiret; and at the end: jure matrimoniti 
preponamus. 

*L. 29 C. den upttis. 

‘It is known that she had been an actress. 

*Infamy resulted from condemnation in a judiccum publicum, from being 
convicted of acts involving gross moral turpitude, Cic. pro Cec. 7-9 D, 
iil, 8.1: & il, 12. Lord Mackenzie. Roman Law. p. a3. Hlunter’s Rom. 
L. p. 546, note 1. The infliction of infamy was designed to strengthen 
what Bentham calls the social sanction, on account of the weakness of 
the legal sanction. Hunter's Rom. Law, p. 357. 

*Pothier Pand. t. i. p. 99. $6. de his qui notantur. The Roman year 


Was primitively composed of ten months. 
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guinis,’ But nascent Christianity had not condemned second mar- 


riages ; St. Paul had even commended them to young widows. 
Nevertheless doubts were entertained by a class of rigid minds, 
known as catharit or the pure, who excommunicated those who 
entered into second marriages. But the council of Nice, held 
under Constantine, did not permit the words of the great apostle 
to be disregarded ; the pure were placed under the ban of the 
Church as heretics,’ and the most distinguished doctors, Saint 
Augustine for example,’ proclaimed the legitimacy of second, third, 
fourth, and even fifth marriages.* 

[t is true that those who were content with a single marriage 
were considered the more meritorious. The resolution to pass the 
remainder of life in continence, bore witness to the purest senti 
ments ; a fidelity which extended even to the tomb, a love so ardent 
and disinterested that it survived even death itself, were pledges of 
a high degree of abnegation.° 

Thus had vanished the political thought which Augustus trans- 
mitted to his suecessors, and which they had strictly guarded for 
the good of the empire. 

But Christianity had in view the founding of another kingdom, 
the conquest of another city. The old spirit declined, while other 
tendencies conspired to rejuvenate society, and open the way toa 
more advanced civilization. We have now reached that point. 

Second marriages are not proscribed; they are not, however, 
any longer a means of paying court to the emperor, and of acquir- 
ing successions ; persons are free to follow their temporal affections 
or religious convictions. 

We cannot too much admire the sagacity of the Christian emper 


1 Forcible expression of Ulpian. D. iii, 2, 12. 

*Canon 8, Sequentur ecclesiv decreta (Katharoi), id est, que et cum 
digamis communicabunt. Vide also Council of Arles, year 314. Canon 
10. 

* Died in 430, 

¢ Vide the Dictionaire de droit canon, by Durand, of Milan. Noces 

* Such was the doctrine of St. Jerome. 
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ors, as exemplified by the laws which they published with respect 
to second marriages. Those laws are a happy combination of 
guaranties for morals, for the family, and for the multiplication of 
the species. 

They discriminate with sagacity between precept and advice, 
between the duties of social lite and the perfection of the ascetic, 
and are a discreet conciliation of the thought of the Church and 
the necessities of the politician.’ 

For the Augustan system, which led to the multiplication of 
families, another wholly ‘new and not less moral is substituted ; 
it consists in the preservation of the family, in assuring it of its 
patrimony, and in shielding it from the storms which give birth to 
struggles of interest between different marriages. 

At first, Theodosius the Great, following the advice of the 
bishops assembled in council at Constantinople, extended to a 
year the term during which a woman was forbidden to remarry, 
and confirmed the penalty of infamy, which the edicts of the 
pretor inflicted upon the widow who did not observe the religion 
of mourning, religionem luctis. But to infamy he added a_sane- 
tion, doubtless new and more efficacious, at a period when ancient 
opinions experienced such profound alterations. The woman lost 
the profits of her first marriage, and could not give to her second 
husband more than a third of her property; she was incapable of 
inheriting from a stranger and could not succeed to her own rela- 
tives beyond the third degree.’ 

Meanwhile it was insufticient to simply force the woman to the 
widowhood of a year, it was necessary to rise still higher, to 
measure the influence of second marriages in themselves, and espec- 
ially of a premature second marriage, and to consider them in their 
relations to children of the first marriage, too often forgotten by 


imprudent mothers or sacrificed to the jealousy of step-mothers ; the 


1 ©, Justin. ix, 5, 1. de secundis nuptiis; also C. Theod. Same title : 
year 381 


*Godefroy on law. 1. C. Theod. de secundis nuptiis towards the end. 
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last being a feature for which the laws of the Christian’ emperors 
are especially remarkable. The slight favor with which Christi- 
anity regarded second marriages, permitted it to occupy itself with 
this precious interest, cast into the shade until now for political 
considerations. The Fathers of the Church, Saint Ambrose for 
example, had made it the object of their solicitnde.’ 

At first Theodosius the Great decided that the woman who 
remarried, having children of a first marriage, should forfeit her 
property in all donations and voluntary gifts which her first mar- 
riage might have procured her, from what title soever such prop- 
erty might accrue; the estate composing those voluntary gifts was 
secured by mortgage,’ and bestowed irrevocably upon the children, 
reserving the usufruct to the mother. At a later period Theodo- 
sius IT, and Valentinian II,° extended those provisions to fathers 
who remarried. It was not alone in case of natural death that the 
conversion of property into a use was decreed. Justinian ordained 
that it should take place in case of divorce.’ 

While omitting many details,’ I nevertheless have established a 
fact of leading importance, namely, the advent of the interest of 
children in the organization of the system of second marriages ;° 
that interest, unappreciated even at this day, was bronght to light 


by Christian ideas ; it is paramount in modern civilization and is 


‘TL, 1. C. J. de secundis nupttis. 


* Hexameron lib. V1 c. iv. § 22. He says: Natura hoc, bestiis infundit 


ut catulos proprios ament, ut fetus suos diligant. Nesciunt le odta 
mover lia, nec, mutat ubitur pare nies a sobol: ; cvirntur, Le ue 
noverunt pref ‘re filios posterioris « pule, supe woris aute reglige * 
Ves unt ca ta iif ? i 


*L. 1. C. J. before cited. See also Novel XXII, cap. xxii and law 


1.C. ad S. C. Tertull. 
‘Godefroy on law 2, C. Theod. de secundis nuptiis. 
dk Secun lis 


L. 6. $2. and L. 8. §4. C. de secundis nuptiis. L. C. Theod 


ro. & ¢ le secundis nunt F 
L. 5. C. id. Nov. XXII, c. xxx, and Nov. II, c 


*L. 9. C. de sec. nupt., and Nov. xxii, ¢. xxx 
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that for which the illustrious Chancellor de |’H6pital again raised 
his voice in the celebrated edict of 1560. 

There was yet but one step to be taken; it was necessary to 
provide for the case, where, under the influence of a blind enthusi- 
asm, the children of a widow or widower might deprive themselves 
of their own property by excessive donations in favor of a second 
marriage. Leo and Authimius provided for this danger by an- 
thorizing only the gift of the portion belonging to the child taking’ 
least. I have said enough to point out the spirit of the legislation 
of the Lower Empire, and the impulse which it received from the 
Christian religion.’ That morals had improved seems to me incon- 
testible. Should any one offer the objection that these laws as well 


as those of Augustus employed private interest for attaining their 


ends, I reply that the means are good for securing the execution of 


prohibitory laws; they are bad, however, when the law advises an 
act, and when that act is one of those which demand the spontan- 
eity of the will. 
Cuaprer V. 
Impedime nts on account of Consanguinity. 


According to a rule common to almost all polished nations, the 
family must not find in its own bosom the elements of a new 
family." Blood abhors itself in the relations of the sexes; it is by 
foreign blood that it wishes to be perpetuated. The Romans were 
faithful from the earliest times to that law of nature, and their 
entire history testifies to their aversion for incestuous marriages.’ 


‘See them in Pothier Pand. t.-ii, p, 89. 
*L. 6 and 9, de secundis nuptiis. Nov. xxii. ¢. xxvii, Xxvill, and XXxX1. 
* Vide. Montesq. liv. xxvi, chap. xiv. 
*Sextus Marius, one of the wealthiest men of Spain, having abused his 
daughter was precipitated from the Tarpean Rock. 
Virgil says: 
Hic thalamum invasit nate vetitosque hymenevs : 
Ausi omnes immane nefas ausoque potiti. 
Mneid, Vi. Ver. 623 
Tacitus Anna/l. X11, 4. In Egypt, a man might marry the sister of his 
father and mother. At Athens, a marriage was only permitted with the 


sister of the mother. Seneca, Apolog. V LI 
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But where ought the barrier which separates relatives from each 
other to be fixed? At what degree of relationship can conjugal 
love take the place of the affection of the household? This de- 
pends largely upon circumstances. The morals of the family ought 
to be protected by absolute prohibitions, in proportion as_ relatives 
live together in domestic intimacy. On the contrary, in propor- 
tion as they live apart, and the degrees of relationship become re- 
mote, the more the laws ought to be relaxed. 

Christianity found it necessary to recognize the wise prohibitions 
established at Rome; but did not deem them sufficient, and for the 
following reasons : 

At its advent, Christianity was an association, in which all who 
held the faith were united by the bond of a spiritual relationship, and 
by the voluntary community of goods.* The identity of faith which 
brought strangers together, strengthened for a more cogent reason 
the bonds of the family ; it engendered between relatives, relations 
of protection and reciprocal regard, more numerous and close. 
But for the end which it had in view, it was necessary that those 
relations should be confined within the limits of an austere famili- 
arity, in order to subject them as far as possible to one rule of 
spirituality ; this was necessary also in view of an enlightened 
policy. Much was said among the pagans of the impure lives of 


‘I deem it expedient to record here the doctrine of Saint Augustine, 
which to me appears admirable. de czvit. Dez. lib. xv, c. xxvi, de jure con- 
nubtorum. 

\t the beginning, when there was but one family, men were compelled 
to marry their sisters. Ata later period the bond of relationship became 
an obstacle in public opinion and in legislation, because it seemed expe 
dient to multiply, as much as possible, the bonds of affection between the 
members of human society. Habita est enim ratio rectissima caritatis, ut 
homines quibus esset utilis atque honesta concordia diversarum necessitu- 
linum vineulis nectarentur ; nec unus in uno multas haberet, sed singulx 
spargarentur in singulos, ac sic ad socialem vitam ‘diligentius colligandam, 
plurime plurimos obtinerent * * * * * Sic nwmerosius se caritas porrigit 


* * Atque ita se, non in paucitate coarctatum sed latius atque numerosius 


° . = , 99 
propringuitatibus ere is, vinculwmn socral dittundere. 


*Acts. II, 44, 47; IV, 32, 34, 37. 
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the Christians, of their incest, and of the promiscuousness of women. 
How could they answer such calumnies save by saintly morals and 
austere habits ? 

From those ideas and from that situation arose the necessity of 
proscribing marriages between relatives ; for the hope of marriage 
often emboldened passion, and fascinated feebleness. But passion 
should be deprived of that weapon, and teebleness fortified against 
that snare. Finally, to those considerations of high morality and 
wise government, was added a general reason, namely, that of pro- 
pagating in the bosom of society itself, those sentiments of 
affection which constitute its greatest strength. Among members 
of the same family those sentiments maintain themselves, as it 
were, and the aid of the legislator or of artificial assistance, is no 
longer necessary to preserve the rights of consanguinity. But, 
between families, strangers the one to the other, such is not the 
case, as it is there that marriages become a very powerful element 
for maintaining confraternity, devotion and solidarity. Saint Au- 
gustine has dwelt with force and eloquence upon that consideration, 
and we must give it great weight if we wish to penetrate into the 
Christian system, with respect to impediments to marriage. It was 
eminently wise and of social importance to prevent marriages from 
concentrating themselves in the family, which can be controlled by 
benevolence, but to favor them outside the family, in order to 
cement the bonds of society by alliances, from which spring a more 
active charity and a more enduring concord, 

Accordingly, if we consult the most positive witnesses we dis- 
cover it to be to no purpose that the civil laws permit certain 
marriages ; for example, those between consins. Christians were 
careful to abstain from these, for cousins were brothers in their 
eyes ;’ they were such by the two-fold bond of a more affectionate 


relationship and by a common faith. 


1Tert. Apolog., c. IX. Antenicene, Library. Vol. I, p. 74. 

*St. Augustine. Joc. cit, He recognized the fact that the divine law is 
silent on that subject. Si. Chrysostom in his analysis of the Holy Scrip 
tures (book of Numbers) is of the same opinien. St. Ambrose, on the 
contrary, in his sixtieth Epistle, ad Paternum, wishes to connect with the 
divine law the legal prohibitions of which I shall presently speak; but his 


annotator declares that he did not understand that law. 
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It was by such and many other customs, full of vigilance with 
respect to self, that the Christians maintained virtue in their Church 
and that Tertullian was able with pride to defy the pagans to name 
a single instance where his co-religionists had been condemned 
for theft, brigandage, adultery, ravishment, frauds or perjury. 

I do not say that those felicitous traditions were always main- 
tained unbroken, when Christianity had extended its conquests, 

sut the precepts remained, constituting a great moral force, and 
the Christian Emperors acted with sagacity when they gave those 
precepts the support of the temporal power. 

It is remarkable that the most of their edicts respecting incest- 
uous marriages were addressed more especially to the Orient. In 
fact, under the burning climate of the East, pagan society presented 
the most ungovernable licentiousness of morals. In Syria and 
Phenicia, if we can believe the historians of Constantine the Great, 
the family had almost fallen into dissolution, The proximity of 
Persia served to maintain in those countries usages contrary to 
natural modesty, from which the Romans had never departed in 
their laws. Women were almost common, children often ignorant 


of their father and family, and young girls freely offered to stran- 


How marked the contrast, in comparison with the sublime virtue 
of those pious recluses and heroic virgins who, under the same 
climate seemed to defy human weakness by their efforts of chastity ! 
History informs us that Constantine, moved by the degraded con 
dition of those nations, built them churches, summoned thither 
priests and bishops, and thus restored to them the first ideas of 
civilization.” Nevertheless, the irregularities still continued, if not 
generally, at least by partial infractions. The Christian Emperors 
then gave especial attention to the locality where the evil was most 
pressing, made incessant war upon it, and ordained that through- 


out the empire the family should rest upon the foundation of 


, A poli q. 
? Godefroy (on law. 1, C. Theod. de incestis nuptits), gives the text of 


the Greek historian. 
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modest affections, and that the bond of relationship should, in some 
degree, be spiritualized. 

Mark, then, how Christianity proceeded to accomplish that object 
and to improve the Roman law with respect to matrimonial impedi- 
ments. It was already believed that natural modesty forbade the 
espousing the daughter of a brother or sister; but Claudius became 
smitten with Agrippina, daughter of his brother Germanicus, and 
caused a senatus consultum to be passed, legalizing a marriage 
between an uncle and the daughter of his brother.: Doinitian had 
also espoused the daughter of his brother Titus ;* but a marriage 
between an uncle and the daughter of his sister always remained 
prohibited. Constance, believing that the new should be brought 
back to the absolute prohibitions of the ancient law, passed at 
Antioch in 339, a law addressed to the province of Phenicia, and 
prohibiting, under penalty of death, marriage between an uncle 
and the daughter of his brother or sister.’ 

Some years later that prince turned his attention to the marriage 
of a deceased wife’s sister and of a deceased brother’s wife. In 
355 during the Arian contest and the exile of the principal autho- 
dox bishops of the West,‘ he issued at Rome an edict—the only 
one on this subject, which was not addressed to the Orient,’ pro- 
hibiting those unions; they were permitted by the ancient customs 


of the Pagans,’ very freqnent in the West as well as in the 


5 
Tacit. Annal. XII, 5, 6; Gaius I, 62. Ulp. Frag. de his qui in potestate 
sunt, V.2: Sueton, Claud, 26; As to the general law prohibiting marriages 
in the direct line, see Gaius I, 59; see also Tomk. and Lemon’s Gaius, 
p. 64-67. 
*Sueton. in Domit, 22. 
*L. 1, C. Theod. de incest. nupt. Ulpian Fragm. 


7 says; Si quis eam 
quam non licet, uxorem duxerit, incestum matrimonium contrahit, ideoque 
liberi in potestate ejus non fiunt, sed quasi vulgo concepti spurii sunt. 

‘Gibbon, chap. xxi. . ° Remark of Godefroy. 

* tsi licitum veteres crediderunt. The marriage of a deceased wife’s 
sister or of a deceased brother's wife after having been permitted was 
prohibited by Valentinian, Theodosius and Arcadius. ‘Fratris uxorem 
ducendi, vel duabus sororibus conjungendi penitus licentiam submovemus.”’ 


O. 5, 5. 
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Kast,' but disapproved’ of by the Church for reasons already stated. 
Constance who, during his entire reign loved to mingle in the 
affairs of the ecclesiastics, and often caused the Church the chagrin 
of seeing the orthodox faith trampled under foot, proved himself 
in this instance faithful to the canons by declaring illegitimate all 
children born of such unions. His successors, at the call of the 
clergy, followed his example.’ They increased the number of 
constitutions, and the numerous edicts which they published in 
order to sanction by law the precepts of the councils, prove that 
manners, especially those of ths East, resisted that innovation for 
along period. We know that Honorius espoused successively 
Mary and Thermantia, daughters of Stilicho,’ and ecclesiastical 
history is amazed, that Pope Innocent I. had not prevented by 
some opposition or effaced by some dispensation so sorrowful an 
examples of incest. 

As to marriages between cousins german, primitive Christianity 
proscribed them among the faithful, as I have before shown ; but 
paganism saw nothing unlawful in them. Theodosius the Great 
was the first Christian emperor who interested himself in the in- 
troduction of Christian prohibitions into the civil law. As in 
separating from polytheism society renounced paganism rather 
than adopted tue severity of Christian manners, Theodosius 


believed it necessary to arm his prohibitory laws with the 


'L,. 2. C. Theod. de incest. nupt. with commentary of Godefroy. 
”. cil 


*V. Letter of Basil, bishop of Cesarea, analyzed by Godelroy, 


and the council of New Cesarea, under Constantine the Great, Canon 


2. Mulier st duobus fratribus nupserit adjiciatur usque ad mortem. Ve 


rumtamen in exitu, propter misericordiam, si promiserit, quod facta incolu 


mis hujus conjunctionis vincula dissolvat, fructum poonitentiv conse- 


quantur. 
L. 5 C. Just. de incest nuptits. Arcadius L. 


1 C. Theod. 


* “heodosius the Great. 
3 C. Theod. de incest. nuptiis. Theodosius the Younger, L. 
9 C, 


same title. Zeno. L. 8 C. Just. de incest. nuptiis. Anastasius L, 


Just. same title. 
‘Godefroy loc. cit, Gibbon chap. xxix, 


Le nain de Tillemont, t. v. p. 557. 


63 
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solemnity of intimidation.’ The question was nothing less than 
that of fire and death, penalties which were excessive, and which 
Arcadius mitigated by merely ordaining that there should be 


neither marriage legitimacy nor dowry.’ But the morals of the 
Orient accommodated themselves, with difficulty, to those ideas of 
continency. The same Arcadius revoked his own and the prohi- 
bitions of Theodosius, by a constitution of 405, which Justinian 
has inserted in his Code,’ but which the Theodosian Code does not 
contain. Such, however, was not entirely the case in the Orient, 
where Honorius consented to legitimize marriage between cousins, 
only on condition that they be authorized by a rescript of the 
prince. * 

Such are the gifts which imperial legislation bequeathed to the 
middle ages. It does not belong to my subject to recount what 
they became in the hands of the clergy during their contests with 


barbarian society. 
Cuarrer VI, 
Divorce. 


Divorce was a great subject of strife between Christianity and 
the Roman law. No part of Christian philosophy has encountered 
so much resistance and so many difficulties. 

With the ideas which the Romans attached to marriage, divorce 
was a logical event whose frequency manners could alone control. 


See the Comment. of Godefroy on the text of C. Theod. Si nvptiw ea 
rescripto petantur ; he gives the history of that constitution; and L. 3 C., 


Theod. de incest. nuptits. 
7L.3 C. Theod. Loe, cit. year 396. 


8 L. 19 Cc. Just. de nuptiis. 


‘ 


*L. 1 C. Theod. st nuptie ex rescripto. See above. Godefroy, who 
reconciles very well the law of Honorius with that of Arcadius, in oppo- 
sition to Contius and Brisson. All modern anthors have taken no account 
of that agreement, and some seem to believe that the law of Arcadius 


was general, while it is certain that it did not relate to the Occident. 
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In heroic times, when the dominion of the husband over the 
wife extended even to the right of life and death, why should he 
not have been able to repudiate her ¢ + 

In reality the wife was merely a thing, of which the husband 
had the property ;* if he could not sell her he was at least per- 
mitted not only to separate from her by divorce, but even to assign 
her solemnly to a friend or rival who might covet her hand. Cato 
transferred Marcia, his wife, to his friend Hortensius, who received 
her in legitimate wedlock, and Strabo, who relates this fact,* adds 
that Cato only conformed to an ancient custom attested by 
Plutarch* and again met with at Sparta, above the ruins of nature 
and of modesty. Augustus took advantage of it, that he might 
receive Livia from Tiberius Nero, her husband.’ In order to im- 


1 Divorce was also permitted by the laws of the XII Tables. M. Nie 
buhr, however, makes an exception of the marriage by confarreation, t. L. 
p. 324, note 625. Confarreatio, the most solemn form of Roman mar- 
riage, was performed in the presence of the Pontifex Maximus and ten 
Roman citizens. White bread was broken, and a blessing pronounced, 
Gaius. Tomk. & Lem’s. Ed. p. 102. Ulp. TX. 

*In Greece a husband could devise his wife, as a part of his property, 
to any individual whom he pleased to choose as his successor. The 
mother of Demosthenes had been thus devised, and the formula of that 
transfer has been preserved in the discourse against Stephanus. MM. de 
Maistre EKelatrisse ments sti les sacrifices ch. li. p. 364, Ed. of 1836 The 
reflection of those usages was found at Rome. 

*Geograph. lib. xi, p. 515. 

* Comparison of Lycurgus with Numa, VI. Heinec should be consulted 


c. XI, §3, Lucanus, Pharsalia lib. ii, verse 327 


on the Papian law, lib. ii. 
puts Marcia upon the stage and recounts poetically her return to Cato 
after the death of Hortensius. Plutarch’s Life of Cato ch, 29, gives the 
details of the transaction between Cato and Hortensius. Appian de 
Bellis civilis lib. ii, c. xcix. According to the last author, Cato received 
Marcia under the same right of titleas that by which we receive anything 
we may have lent. But, according to Lucan a second marriage was 
celebrated between Cato and Marcia. 


Tacit. Annal. lib. I, x; lib. v. I. 
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part a color of honesty to this shameful commerce, a strange 
fiction borrowed from the paternal power its sacred prerogatives, 
by supposing that the husband, adoptive father of the wife,’ dis- 
posed of her hand like the father who gives his daughter a dowry 
and a husband.” 

[f, then, we take that point of view which considers marriage 
as one of the consensual contracts, of which the will constitutes 
the foundation, does it not follow that a contrary will may dis- 
solve it? I do not know whether it be true, as the historians 
assure us, that divorce, although permitted at Rome, did not begin 
to be practiced there until about the year 533,’ A. U. C. Certain 
it is, however, that from that epoch it spreads throughout Roman 
society and appears as one of its plagues. Let us recall some of 
the prominent features of that sorrowful history. 

In the funeral oration for Cluentius Avitus, we see a mother 
provoking her son-in-law to divorce and boldly espousing him after 
he had broken his marriage with her daughter.* 

Cicero, in spite of his virtues, repudiated Terentia in order to 


put himself in a condition to pay his debts by espousing another 


' Filiw loco. Gaius. supra. p. 25. 

“It appears that Augustus had some scruples on account of the condi- 
tion of Livia. Wherefore he consulted the pontiffs whose response it 
was easy to foresee. Tacitus also treats this asa vain comedy, saying. 
“Kt consulti per ludibrium pontifices, an concepto, necdum edito partu, 
ritu nuberet.”” We translate: ‘‘Whether in that condition she was unable 
to contract a second marriage was indeed referred to the pontiffs ; but 
that very reference was a mockery, that turned all religion into a jest.” 
Lib. I. ch. x. 

*Dyon. of Halicar, lib. ii, $26. Plutarch “Comparison of Theseus with 
Romulus VII.” and ‘Comparison of Lycurgus with Numa.” VII. Valer. 
Max. lib. II, c. i. note 4. Tertullian ‘“Monogamia” §9 and Apolog. $6. 

‘Cicero says; “Oh, the incredible wickedness of the woman, and with 
the exception of this single instance, unheard of before since the world 


began ie Pro. Cluentio V and VI 
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woman.' Paulus Emilius divorced the intelligent and beautiful 
Papyria for no other reason than this: “My shoes are new and 
well made, and yet I am obliged to change them. No one knows 
but me, where they hurt me.*” As I have before said, Augustus 
received Livia’ from her husband who consented to part with her 
in order to condescend to the adulterous love of the emperor, 
Mecenas was celebrated for his thousand marriages and daily 
divorces." Sometimes a wife was repudiated out of hatred for 
her family,’ frequently on account of her age,’ or because she was 
infirm.’ II] fortune to the wife whose beauty had flown. ‘‘Make 
your preparations to depart,” were the words of the freedman, 
who delivered to the wife the libel of repudiation.” “Depart, your 
appearance is disgusting to us, you wipe your nose too often ; de- 
part, I say, at once, we expect a nose less moist than yours.’’” 
Finally—and this is the consummation of the opprobrium—as the 
husband secured the dowry when divorce took place on account 
of the misconduct of the wife, it happened that men in pursuit 
of wealth married shameless women provided they had property, 


in order to repudiate them under pretext of their licentiousness.” 


Plutarch. Lif of Cicero L. il. 
? Plutarch. Life of Paulus Emilius, vii. 
, Tacitus. Annal. Lib. V. Cc. # Ell etait Grosse Sir mots 
‘Qui uxorem millies duxit. Seneca Hpist. 114. Quotidiana repudia 
says Seneca de Provid. c. iii. 
‘Cicero pro Cluentio, says when sudden enmities have arisen among 
relatives we often see divorces taking place. 
6‘[,. 61. D. de donat. inter vir et uxor. Gaius. same law. Sandars’ 
Just. p. 242, 244. 
"See Pothier, Pand. t. I], p. 55,n. 4. Paul, L. 9 D. de divortiis. 
* “Collige sarcinulas, dicet libertus, et exi : 
Jam gravis es nobis, ut sepe emungeris. Exi 
° . . . ” 
Ocius, et properea; sicco venit altera naso. 
Juvenal, Sat. VI, v. 142. 


’Valer. Max. lib. VIII, c. ii, n. 3. “Plutarch Life of Marius, lxix. 
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On the other hand women perceiving that they were protected 
neither by virtue nor affection, gave themselves up without restraint 


to the most frightful conduct, thus furnishing new evidence of the 


truth attested by the experience of all time, that it is the abuse of 


divorce which leads women to adultery. Accordingly we see 
them exhibiting the same licentiousness as men, sharing in their 
orgies, defying the most intrepid to load the stomach with more 
wine and food, and surpassing them even in the refinements of 
luxury, except in paying by early infirmities and by diseases 
foreign to their sex, the penalty of vices which they ought never 
to have known.’ Adultery seemed no longer a crime after Clodius 
made use of it to wash himself of his adulterous profanation.’ 
“Has any one to-day the least shame for adultery ?” said Seneca ; 
“chastity is only a proof of deformity. Adultery, when limited 
to asingle paramour, is nothing but marriage.*” 

Against such errors, of what avail were the fear of divorce and 
pecuniary penalties? From the time of Plautus’ women enjoyed 
—at least those not in power’—the right of breaking the conjugal 
bond at pleasure. Accordingly they prevented divorce by de- 


manding it for themselves. ‘The license with which they exercised 


* Seneca. Epist. 95. 

2Td. “ Damnata sunt morbis virilibus.” “Beneficium sexus suis vitits 
perdide runt.” . 

“Seneca, Hpist. 97. Clodius accused of adultery was cleared by the 


Judges because he procured them the adultery of the principal woman of 


Rome. He introduced himself in woman’s clothes into the house of 


Cwsar while Pompeia, Cesar’s wife, of whom he was enamored, was 
celebrating the mysteries of Ceres where no man was permitted to be 
present. Accused of this adulterous profanation he escaped punishment 
by corrupting his judges as stated above. 

* De Beneficits, iii, 16. 

*Amphit. Act III, sc. 2. Vide also Martial lib. ix. Ep. 41. 


* Argument of Plautus, Mercator Act IV, se. 5. Ed. Panck. t. v. Pp. 
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that right equaled that of the men. One woman left her husband 
without cause, and bore away her dowry, that she might pass to the 
arms of a second husband.! 

Listen to Seneca, not in a satire or pamphlet, but in one of his 
most serious works, his De Beneficiis. ‘‘ What woman now 
blushes to be divorced, since certain illustrious matrons no longer 
reckon their years by the number of consuls, but by the number 
of husbands? They are divorced in order to marry again, and 
marry in order to be divorced. We were in fear of that infamy 
so long as it was very uncommon; now, however, the public 
registers are covered with acts of divorce and that which is known 
to be so frequently repeated people learn to do themselves.” 

Thus spoke Seneca ; and having read those words I no longer 
accuse Martial of exaggeration when he reproaches the law with 
having organized adultery. 

It appeared that Augustus, who had himself profited by divorce 
felt the necessity of restraining it within proper limits. He 
assigned to it certain solemnities,’ and established penalties against 
the husband who by dissolute morals gave cause for it. The wife 
lost a part of her dowry,’ and the husband was held to a return of 


the dowry with the least possible delay.’ Freedmen who had 


1V. The letters of Cicero ad familiares viii, 7. “ Paula Valeria, divor 
tium Sine Causa, quo die vir e provincia venturus erat, fecit. Nuptura 
est D. Bruto. Nondum retulerat.” 

* Lib. IIL, ce. xvi. Under the Empire every judgment, after having 
been reduced to writing, was signed by the judge, entered in a register, 
and a copy delivered to the parties. 

*“Ouw nubit toties non nubit; Adultera lege est.” We translate: 
“He who marries so often does not marry. Adultery is the law. Lib. 
VI, Epig. 7. 

‘Suetonius in August, c. xxxiv. “Divortits modum imposuit.” 

L. 1. D. und ; et uxor. U]pian ; Paul, se ' D. dk divortits , 


Heineccius on the law Papia, lib. II, c. xii. 


‘Ulp. Fragm. t. VI, $12. 
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married their patrons were deprived of the right of divorce.’ But 
the feebleness of such palliatives was evident, while the excesses 
deplored by Seneca and stigmatized by Juvenal and Martial, show 
us how unsuccessful were the efforts of Augustus. The enter- 
prise of curing a society so profoundly gangrened was too far be- 


yond the powers of an epicurean emperor. The great men of the 


Porch, themselves, they who inspired the law even to the time of 


Constantine were foiled in the attempt. 

But above the law and philosophy, there was a power which 
came to offer the hand to human degradation; that power was 
Christianity. In it were the force which regenerates and the 
courage which undertakes. 

The law which it brought forward concerning the indissolubility 
of marriage, had been formulated in the Sermon on the Mount: 
“And I say unto you, that whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced committeth adultery.”* Words the boldness and novelty 
of which astonished the Pharisees, imbued with the Mosaic law, 
which was better adapted to the hardness of their hearts ;’ 
anathema hurled in the name of the progress of humanity* against 
a world crushed by the burden of an infamous old age ! 

Saint Paul brought the new doctrine’ to the Occident at a time 
when the feeble barriers of Augustus had been swept away by the 
torrent of vices, and when Seneca sought in vain to withstand 
that torrent by the charms of philosophy. To strike at one blow 
both adultery which promoted divorce and divorce which pro- 


moted adultery, to reach them both at once by placing the conjugal 


bond above the caprices of man, such was the sublime thought of 


the evangelical preaching; and, thing incredible, scarcely had that 
austere morality been announced when it saw minds open to it 
which philosophy was unable to convince, and found courageous 


enthusiasts ready to put it in practice. 


'L. before cited. D. de divortiis. 
* Matthew v, 32,and chap. xix. Matthew xix, 8. 


« Matthew, loc. cit *1 Corinth. vii, 10. 
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Let us depart, for a moment, from Pagan society, which its own 
delineators represent to us as a place of prostitution, and enter 
that organized under the new law. Mark what Tertullian teaches 
us—not in his Apology where it is believed the picture has been 
overdrawn—but in a work addressed to his wife, where he 
ingenuously exposes the life of the Christian woman. 

She visits the brethren in the humblest dwellings; she rises at 
night to pray and assist at the solemnities of the Church; she 
repairs to the table of the Lord, or enters the prisons to kiss the 
chain of the martyr and pour water upon the feet of the saints. 
If a strange brother arrives she prepares her house to give hiin 
hospitality. At the festival she refrains from hymns and chants 
of pleasure, and unlike those bacchanals who, gorged with wine, 
vomit one repast in order to begin another,’ she invokes the 
Saviour and prepares herself for temperance by the divine saluta- 
tion.* She is not seen at the theatres and fétes of the world’s 
people,* but remains at home, going out only for important reasons, 
such as visiting the sick, assisting at the Holy Sacrament, and 
hearing the word of God.‘ There are no bracelets for the hands 
which must bear the weight of chains, no pearls and emeralds to 
adorn a head threatened by the sword of persecution.° 

Such was the Christian woman in the first age of Christianity ; 
see her as trials and martyrdom have found her, trained both fora 


holy life and courageous death. 


Seneca, Epist. 95. 

*Tertullian ad uxor. lib. ii. I repeat it; this is not an apology, but 
the Christian practice founded upon actual fact, in an exhortation from 
Tertullian to his wife, advising her not to marry a pagan ; for in remarry- 
ing with such a person how could she do her entire duty? Such is the 
thought of Tertullian and it proves that those duties were generally ful- 
filled. 

’ Tertullian de cultu fe minar. lib. ii, c. x. Ante-Nicene library, Vol. 1. 

*Tertul. cultu feminar. lib. ili, c. x. 

"Id Rom. de cultu feminar. lib. ii, ec. xvii. 
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Mark, now, the character of marriage ; Tertullian is still speaking, 
we cannot consult him too often if we wish to understand the 
energies of that society, still young, but destined to civilize the 
world. 

“The Church prepares the marriage and draws up the contract ; 
the oblation of prayers confirms it, the benediction becomes its 
seal ; God ratifies it. The two faithful bear the same burdens, 
with but one body and one spirit. They pray and fast together, 
and are together at the Church and the table of the Lord.” 

If we compare this tableau of Christian marriage with the deti- 
nition, very fine indeed,’ although flattered, which Modestinus,” 
the jurisconsult, has left us of the pagan institution, the improve- 
ment is evident. In fact, at the point of view taken by Christianity, 
spirituality holds dominion, and, in order to discover the first link 
in the chain which unites husband and wife, we must ascend above 
terrestrial regions. But that which widely separates the two 
systems, is the indissolubility of that bond which, whatever Modes- 
tinus says of it, was never a union for life until Christ brought 
forward his doctrine. The jurisconsult has adorned his definition 
with an admirable expression: “ Consortiwm omnis vite;” but 
that expression is false ; for divorces are constantly seen refuting 
it, With Christians, on the contrary, divorce is forbidden by law. 
God, says Tertullian, might permit it in ancient times for the mul- 
tiplication of the species ; but henceforth it was interdicted.. Hu- 
manity is called to higher destinies; it follows in the path of a 


‘Ad uzxor. lib. ii, c. ix. ‘“ Ecclesia conciliat, et confirmat oblatio, et 


obsignat benedictio ; angeli renuntiant, Pater rato habet.” Godefroy on 





law; 3. C. Theod, de nuptiis, has given a very exact and detailed commen- 
tary on this text. Vide St. Matthew, ch, xix, 6. 


* Nuptiw sunt conjunctio maris et femine, et consortium omnis vite; 





divini et humani juris communicatio. 1.1 D. de ritu nuptiarum. Omnis 








vite ! and the divorce ? 












Pupil of Ulpian ; he flourished under Alexander. 


* Repudium, quod permissum aliquando, jam prohibet, * * * Tum quia 





quos Deus conjunxit, homo non separabit. Scilicet, ne contra Deum 
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new civilization, and must leave behind it the harshness 
of the Ancient law. Mark what Tertullian says of the 
Gospel some years before Modestinus, and what the Christians 
were practising with fervor, in spite of the license of the Civil law. 
Thus was there organized in the bosom of society a law against the 
law. 

It was believed that after Christianity had been armed with the 
secular power it was only necessary for it to pronounce the word, 
in order to promulgate in the codes of the empire, the maxims of 
the Gospel respecting the indissolubility of marriage. Nevertheless, 
that word was not spoken; the temporal world could not have 
been governed by the same means as a society of spiritual devotees. 
Great moral revolutions are not brought about by surprise ; a wise 
government is not abrupt with them, but prepares for their coming 
by partial attempts and trials. AsI have already several times 
remarked, we are present at an epoch of transition rather than of 
radical revolution. Christianity did not take entire possession of 
civil society, until during the Middle Ages, when the old races 
had been rejuvenated by the mixture of new blood; before that 
time it rather negotiated and compromised, but never completely 
governed, 

The policy of Constantine is a striking proof of this. Whatever 
may have been his devotion to the Christian faith, he never dared 
impose upon his people, so different in origin, religion and habits, 
the absolute prohibition of divorce. He felt that there were feeble 
souls and doubting spirits whom he ought not to discourage or 
estrange by principles too severe. When a government intends to 
act by way of fusion it must address itself to all consciences, and 


control them through the inclinations of a few. The Church, 


faciat. Solus enim ille separabit qui et conjunxit. Separabit autem non 
per duritiam repudit quam reprobat et compescit, sed per debitum mortis.— 
De monogamia, c ix.—He adds; “In totum enim sive per nuptias, sive 
vulgo, alterius viri admissio adulterium pronuntietur.” 


See also St. Jerome, ad Amandum. 
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moreover, does not appear to have disapproved of that course. 
Content for the moment to maintain among the spiritual class the 
purity of its doctrines, it was not opposed to anything which the 
temporal power might urge, in a mixed system, in a system of con- 
cessions. It even seems to have been struck with the difficulties 
which the civil power encountered; for the Council of Arles, held 
in 314, under Constantine, was inclined to be indulgent towards a 
young and pious husband who may have surprised his wife in adul- 
tery. ‘De his qui conjuges suas in adulterio deprehendunt, et 
iidem sunt adolescentes fideles et prohibentur nubere, placuit, ut, 
in quantum possit, consilium eis detur, ne viventibus uxoribus suis, 
licet adulteris, alias accipiant.' Finally, is it not to these difficul- 
culties that we must attribute the hesitancy of St. Augustine, in 
regard to the infliction of punishment upon the husband who re- 
marries, after having repudiated his wife for adultery,’ and the still 


greater indulgence of Saint Ambrose in that regard.* 


'Canon 10. 

* Quisquis etiam uxorem in adulterio deprehensam dimiserit, et aliam 
duxerit, non videtur equandus eis qui, excepta causa adulterii,dimittunt et 
ducunt ; et in ipsis divinis sententiis ita obscurum est, utrum et iste cui 
quidem sine dubio adulteram licet dimittere, adulter tamen habeatur si 
alteram duxerit, ut, quantam existimo, venialitur thi quisque fallatur. | 
translate: He who having surprised his wife in adultery, repudiates her 
and marries another, ought not to be placed on an equality with him who, 
except for the cause of adultery, has repudiated his wife and contracted a 
second marriage. ‘There is much obscurity in the divine precepts in regard 
to the question whether he who really has the right to put away his wife 
for adultery, becomes an adulterer himself by marrying another; in my 
opinion he is guilty rather of a venial sin. De fide in operibus, c. xix. 

* Viro licet uxorem ducere, si dimiserit uxorem peccantem, quia non 
ita lege constringitur vir, sicut mulier. Caput enim mulieris vir est. Com- 
ment. on I, Epist. to Corinth., chap. vii, 11. See also Saint Jerome, Kpist. 
ad Amandum. From this we conclude that the Fathers seemed at that 
period to have made a distinction between the spouses ; as they permitted 


the marriage of the husband but prohibited that of the wife. 
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We are not astonished, then, that civil legislation groped its 
way, where the leaders of religious thought appeared to be dis- 
posed to take provisionally the part of contemporary feebleness, and 
not to deduce as yet all the consequences of the prohibitions of the 
Christian law. Selden’ and Godefroy’ even thought, and it appears 
very probable, that Constantine obeyed the counsels of the bishops, 
in granting the Constitution of 331, in regard to causes of divorce. 
We present a resumé of that Constitution. “The Emperor re- 
moves all the frivolous and less weighty pretexts for repudiation, 
in order that the wife may not break the holiest of Contracts, 
because her husband is given to wine, gaming or women, and 
that the husband may not believe himself empowered to send away 
his wife for any motive whatever. Only three causes of divorce 
are admitted. First, against the husband; if he be a homicide, 
magician or violator of tombs; she who shall have divorced her 
husband for any other cause‘ shall lose her dowry, jewels and 
endowment, and be transported to an island for life. Second, 
against the wife; if she be aduiterous, addicted to witcheraft, or a 
pander; the husband shall acquire the dowry and be at liberty to re- 
marry; but, if the wife prove lier innocence, she shall have the right 
to seize the entire estate of the husband, and even the dowry of 
the second wife.” In 421° Honorius confirmed these penalties 
with certain modifications. He permitted a divorce semi-legal, as 
it were, in the case Where the wife was guilty of trivial errors.* 
The husband kept the endowment, but must restore the dowry and 
might remarry after two years. Through its severity, that legis- 


lation appears to have produced a large share of the still existing 


’ Uxor Hebr. lib. iii, c. xxviii. 
2On the C. Theod. d repudits. 
"L, 1. ©. Theod. de repudits, 3. 16, 1. 


‘That is, if, for being a drunkard, ebriosus, or a gambler, aleator, or given 


a woman divorced her 





to the company of loose women, mudliercularius 
husband—she suffered the penalties stated. Hunter's Rom. L. p- Sil. 
*L. 2: C. Theod. loc. cit. 3, 16, 2. 
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powerful prejudices.’ In fact, the divorce unjustly announced by 
the husband or wife, at their own risk and peril, dissolved the mar- 
riage. The wife repudiated in contempt of prohibitions, could 
remarry after a year, and the husband, whom the wife had aban- 
doned by notifying him that she was divoreed from him, was 
at liberty to contract a second marriage immediately. In the case 
of legal divorce, the husband, whom the wife had forced to repudi- 
ate her, was permitted to marry again, and the wife who had had 
legal reasons for instigating divorce, could remarry after five years 
of probation. Civil legislation, therefore, had not as yet taken 
into consideration the principle of the indissoiubility of marriage. 
Doubtless it did not like divorce, but considering it an evil, in- 
timidated it by restrictions and penalties. But, finally, when it 
came to break the conjugal bond, in consequence even of an incon- 
siderate attachment, it sanctioned the act as in a measure already 
accomplished, and in that respect, differs widely from the divine 
law which pronounces no penalties, but ordains that the bond shall 
remain unbroken.’ 

Notwithstanding those concessions, that legislation appeared too 
severe and was abrogated by Theodosius the Younger, who 
restored the law of the jurisconsults’ and revived even that 


‘Godefroy on law. 2. C. Theod. de repudiis. 

*C. Just. 5, 17, 8, 2. By this law a wife could divorce her husband 
for treason, homicide, adultery, poisoning, forgery, violating sepulchres, 
robbery or assisting or harboring robbers, stealing from the church, 
cattle stealing, attempting his wife’s life or whipping or beating her, 
and for introducing immoral women into his house. 

If for any other reason a wife divorced her husband, she forfeited her 
dowry and could not remarry under five years. 

The husband could also divorce his wife for all the above reasons, except 
the last, and also for going to dine with men not her relatives without his 
consent or against his wishes, going from home at night against his wishes 
and frequenting the circus, theatre or amphitheatre, after being forbidden by 
him. Justinian added procuring abortion and frequenting baths with 
men. If for any other than the above offences, the husvand divorced his 
wife he forfeited all interest in her dowry, and also his contribution to the 


2 Novel Theod. xvii. 


marriage settlement. Hunter's Rom. Laws, p. 512, 4; 
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which permitted divorce by mutual’ consent. The work of 
Constantine, after having been glorified in the Theodosian 
code, perished by a Theodosian’ novel. Justinian was aware 
of the abuse, and after making every effort to reform it, 
submitted to the yoke. Here the old law overcame the new, 
and civilization moved backwards; it retired still further at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, when the barbarians polluted the 
nuptial couch, and disturbed the harmony of domestic life, by in- 
cest, polygamy and divorce.‘ From the supremacy of evil arose, 
however, asalutary reaction, and marriage, such as the doctrine of 
Christ conceives, came forth victorious from the struggle, and serves 
as a standard for modern legislation. 





1C. Just. 5, 17, 9. This, like the old Roman Law, permitted divorce 
; P 


:% 
by mutual consent. 

? Novel, before cited, and law 8. C. Just. de repudiis, 

» By Novel, viii, Justinian abrogated the laws of Theodosius the Y oung- 
er, in regard to divorce; but those laws were revived by Novel ecxl, of 
Flavius Justin. See Novel cxxxiv. See Hunter's Rom. L. p. 512, fora 
resume of Novel cxvii. of Justinian, That emperor “made the consent 
of the husband's or wife’s father or mother indispensable to the validity 
of divorce, when the father or mother has advanced the dowry dos, and 
it would be forfeited by an unreasonable divorce. If, however, the 
divorce would not injure the parents their consent was not required.” 
Nov. xxii. 9. 


*Sismondi, t. i, p. 307-312; t. ll, p. 18, 22. 101, 


Z. HAZARD POTTER. 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE MONKS OF THE WEST.' 


Charles Montalembert was born in the year 1810 and died in 
1870, having filled up the period of three score years with em- 
inent usefulness and honor. His life was brilliant and marked. 
The son of that distinguished General, the Marquis Montalembert, 
and Anna Forbes, he carried in his veins the blood of the Old 


’ 


Crusaders and that of the persistently honest Scotch Lairds. 
Hence the tone of his thouglits conveyed something of the spirit 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with a great deal of that 
of the present age. It may, perhaps, be said that he was both 
Guelph and Ghibbeline, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
educated in Paris, under the direction of the Roman Church. 
But even mixed blood will tell; and if his mother had been a 
thousand times more devoted to the Papal faith the circumstance 
would not have abated the love of liberty in her son. 

The mind of Count Montalembert was cast in that peculiar 
mould which gives a form of thought inclined, under all circum- 


stances, to insist upon what is known the world over as “ fair play.” 


Equally the soul of eloquence and honor, he stood forth in his day 


giving a Crusader’s battle for the right. Hence, ere he had suc- 
ceeded to the ancestral seat in the House of Peers we find 
him coming boldly forward in Paris to test the right of the 
Government to control education, and maintain the exclusive 
conduct of the school. 

At this period of his life he had received a strong but false 


1 Les Mornxs D’Occipent pepuis Saint Benoir susqu’a SAINT 
Bernarp. Par Le Comte De Montalembert, L’un des quarante dé 


L’ Academie Frangaise. Paris: Jacques Lecorrre et CIE. 
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impression respecting the supposed devotion of the Roman church 
to civil liberty, since, by the oppressive system of the Govern- 
ment, all power was taken out of the hands of the clergy, and 
the student, under the manipulation of freethinkers, was becom- 
ing a sort of mechanical creation of the State. The action of the 
Government, of course, being oppressive and discreditable to a// re- 
ligion, the Papal church in France was found standing,temporarily, 
in an abnormal attitude, and showing an unaccustomed disposition 
to defend freedom. While the church was thus, for the time, 
found insisting upon the rights of the people, Montalembert, in 
the columns of L’ Avenir, ranged himself side by side with 
Lammenai and Lacordaire. In the same year, during which 
Montalembert was tried and censured for opening his school—the 
Count, having for the time assumed the rdéle of the pedagogue to 
test the law—he took his seat in the House of Peers, and openly 
, commenced that struggle against tyranny which ended only with 
his life. 
This brief reference to the man is essential to anything like a 
just appreciation of his great work on “ The Monks of the West,” 
which affords a fine illustration of the opposite and somewhat 
contradictory characteristics of the Author’s mind. Only with 
the study of Montalembert’s principles shall we be prepared to do 
justice to his attempted vindication of the cenobite. We gain the 
key-note to these principles where he is found declaring that he 
is guided by “the firm resolution to serve the liberal cause, as 
separated from the cause of revolution; and the Catholic cause 
as separated from that of intolerance and despotism.” What he 
desired was a free Church in a free State; and hence, while, in 
1860, he addressed the Pope, in his dedication of “ The Monks of 
the West,” as “ the mznzster of infallible trath,” and “ the image 
of good faith, of courage and honor, shamefully overpowered by 
violence and deceit,” in January, 1870, he protests against the 
assumption of Papal Infallibility, and openly denounces those 
Ultramontanes “ who have immolated justice and truth and reason 


and history, in one great holocaust to the idol they have raised up 


for themselves at the Vatican.” 
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It would be a pleasing task to delay here for the purpose of 
dwelling upon some of the incidents of Montalembert’s private 
life, and especially upon those given in Mr. Craven’s charming 
book, “Recit @une Swur,” where the author of * The Monks of 
the West” and “ The Life of St. Elizabeth” appears in such un- 
affected simplicity, his great, loving heart and catholic mind 
reaching out towards his friends with the utmost tenderness and 
devotion. Montalembert, the champion of noble and free thought, 
knew not only how to win and keep his friends, but could main- 
tain his character as a hero in the eyes of his own valet. He was 
always himself, and though, in her own bondoir, Alexandrine 
D’ Alopeus was allowed to attack him with a puff of orris powder 
or ashower of Haw de Cologne, he could sit down at the close, 
with his dignity all unimpaired, and in a few moments melt his 
ever sympathising friends to tears with the story of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. 

But our present task is to glance at the work before us, wherein 
we have such graphic pictures of the rise and spread of those great 
orders, to which Pope Pius LX. referred in his Encyclical of 1847, 
when he spoke of the “chosen phalanxes of the army of Christ 
which have always been the bulwark and ornament of the Chris- 
tian republic, as well as of civil society.” 

Since the day of its publication, Montalembert’s history has 
maintained its place in the estimation of the public, yet at this 
time, when in so many countries the war against monastic institu: 
tions is being conducted with unusual acrimony, and when, on 
the other hand, the revival of monasticism is seriously contem- 
plated by many English ecclesiastics, we have a fair opportunity, 
not only of trying anew the author’s principles, but of learning 
the value of his prophecies. With respect to these points, we 
shall find that the criticism of to-day is much more unfavorable 
than that excited fifteen years ago. Indeed, we shall appear 
throughout this article to find a great deal of fault, since, with 
all our admiration for the author, we cannot resist the conviction 
that, in espousing the cause of the monk with such a broad and 


unqualified advocacy, he has put himself in a wrong position, 
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where he is obliged to rely upon a species of false arguments for 
a sustaining power which they cannot command. 

In espousing the cause of the cenobite Montalembert was 
illogical, since he refused to accept those views of the 
Papacy which the cenobite, subsequent to Gregory I., has 
labored with superhuman zeal to protect. Montalembert must 
himself have felt this as he approached his end. Indeed, true as 
ever to his love of liberty, he poured out, with almost his dying 
breath, that protest against an assumption which, if allowed, must 
crush the human mind itself. 

It may be said that Monasticism and Infallibility are very 
different things; yet it was not for Montalembert to part them 
asunder. Pope Gregory lL. and Pope Gregory VII, monks of 
one and the same great Order, were successive incarnations of 
both the cenobitical idea and the dogma of Infallibility ; and the 
author of “The Monks of the West” was far from right when 
he ruthlessly cast away the perfect flower of which their ideas 
formed the bud. But, moreover, we shall also see that Montalem- 
bert was equally wrong in his principles. Before, however, 
treating the latter thought it will bi necessary to give a sketch 
of the origin of monasticism, its rise, its triumph, and its fall. 
In telling this great story, we recognize the fact that Montalembert 
exhibits all of his independence, impartiality and love of truth. 
He has nothing to ignore and nothing to conceal. With the glory 
and the virtues of monasticism he sketches its vices and its shame. 
He shows us by what abstinence and unselfish devotion it rose, 
and by what looseness of living it fell. The favorable aspects of 
this subject are treated with an appreciation that has seldom been 
excelled, while the dark side was never dealt with by a more 
unsparing and, at the same time, friendly hand. 

As is well known, the cenobitical idea is older than Christianity. 
Every age has recognized it. Long before the Christian era it 
flourished in India. Amongst the Greeks, Pythagoras and his 
disciples were known as cenobites. Plato and Epictetus had 
something to say in its favor. Amongst the Hebrews, Montalem- 
bert recognized Samuel, Elijah and John Baptist as types of 
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monastic life. Obadiah, steward of Ahab, fed a hundred ceno- 
bitical prophets in acave. Nine hundred years before Christ, we 
have the abstemious Rechabites, who maintained their rule for 
three centuries. They were succeeded in the historic line by 
the Essenes and Therapeutist monks of Judaism, living, in the age 
ot the Maccabees, on the borders of the Dead Sea, and afterwards 
in Asia Minor and Egypt. Porphyry and Pliny both speak with 
admiration of the Essenes, who, as celibates lived in cells. Philo 
testified to the self-denial of the Therapeutists, whose caves were 
on an eminence beyond Lake Moeris. Eusebius painted them 
as Christians, and their origin has been referred to St. Mark. 
Eusebius and Jerome assert that the first regular monks were 
disciples of Christ, and Montalembert claims that they were early 
found amongst the martyrs. During the Diocletian persecution, 
we are told there was a monastery at Nisibis in Mesopotamia con- 
taining fifty virgins. When Constantine appeared bringing the 
church peace, the deserts became peopled with “ innumerable an- 
gels.” Egypt, the antique and mysterious cradle of history, was 
the monk’s favorite home. There in the Thebaid uprose Anthony 
the first of Abbots ; near whom stands Paul the Hermit, who died 
about A. D. 250, bequeathing to the former his tunic of palm leaves. 
With Anthony also comes Pacome, who at Tabenne, in the upper 
Thebaid, founded the first monastery, so called, which consisted 
of eight houses, each being governed by an abbot. These resorts 
were soon filled with thousands of monks, who fled to the desert 
to secure the salvation of their souls; and when Athanasius, fresh 
from his struggles with Arianism, went up the Nile from Alexan- 
dria to the higher Thebaid, Pacome led forth an immense army of 
orthodox monks, to salute the champion of the true faith. Then 
likewise there arose the two Macarii, the elder of whom established 
himself in the desert of Scete, and went to a place between Mount 
Nitria and the Nile; while both practiced lives of the greatest aus- 
terity. Thus the Thebaids and all the deserts of Egypt, at the end 
of the fourth century, were full of monks, whose numbers seem 
almost incredible. Pacome reckoned three thousand monks 
under his rule. Tabenne had seven thousand, while Jerome says 
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that as many as fifty thousand monks were sometimes found to- 
gether at the annual congregation. The immense majority of 
these were cenobites, who lived in the same inclosure, followed 
the same rule, and obeyed the same head, seeking to mortify the 
body and lead a contemplative life. Into the desert, Athanasius 
himself retired for a period of six years. And it was in the des- 
ert, we are told, that the triumphs of the monks were witnessed, 
for, ‘when toward evening, at the hour of vespers, after a day of 
stifling heat, all work ceased, then from the midst of the sands, 
from the depths of caverns, from hypogeums, from pagan temples 
cleansed of their idols, and from all the vast tombs of a people 
dead, the cry of a living people rose to heaven.” ‘‘ Go,” said an 
eloquent Doctor at that period, “go to the Thebaid, you shall 
there find a solitude still more beautiful than paradise, a thousand 
choirs of angels under human form, nations of martyrs, armies of 
virgins, the diabolical tyrant chained, and Christ triumphant and 
glorified.” 

Egypt soon overflowed into the neighboring countries, the 
monks, who could live on a lettuce, passing into Arabia, and thence 
on to Syria. Nilus was the great monastic colonizer of Sinai ; 
and Hilarion was the leader in Palestine, only, however, to be 
driven to Cyprus. There he was succeeded by Epiphanius the 
friend of Basil, Chrysostom and Jerome. About the same time, 
Stylites appeared in Syria on the top of his pillar; while martyr 
monks are heard of in distant Persia. 

Up to this time, the monks had lived in groups under a severe 
discipline, which however was varied according to the climate and 
individual instincts. Then (A. D., 329-79) uprose the great 
Basil, and gave the monastic order a fixed constitution, and impart- 
ed to it a life unknown before. Thus, only a century after An- 
thony had sought a home in the desert, the ceuobitical life was 
established in Asia Minor and carried as far as the shores of the 
Euxine Sea. Furious persecutions arose, but opposition was in 
vain. Multitudes of devotees were massacred, but the blood of the 
martyrs only served as so much seed, while Chrysostom himself be- 
came the apologist of the monks. In the year 376, when the per- 
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secution of Valens was at its height, he wrote four books “Against 
the Adversaries of Monastic Life.” By such means they conquer- 

ed; yet with worldly prosperity came a decline of the rule, and,. 
hence, to the surprise of Christendom, the monks of the Kast failed, 

becoming so self-willed, soturbulent and profligate that the Council 

of Chalcedon strove in vain to arrest their ruin. Of the result, 

Montalembert writes as follows: 

Intoxicated by the double influence of courtierism and theological discord, they 
yielded to all the deleterious impulses of that declining society, of whose decay des- 
potism was at once the result and chastisement, and the laxity of whose morals gave 
an irresistable ascendency to all the caprices of power and constant impunity to its 
excesses. They could neither renovate the society which surrounded them, nor take 
possession of the pagan nations which snatched away every day some new fragment 
ofthe Empire. They knew no better how to preserve the Church from the evil influ- 
ences of the Byzantine spirit. Even the deposit of ancient knowledge escaped from 
their debilitated hands. They have saved nothing, regenerated nothing, elevated® 
nothing. They ended like all the clergy of the East, by becoming slaves of Islam- 
ism and accomplices of Schism. Since then, fifteen centuries have passed over their 
heads without interrupting their downfall for a single day, or preparing a regenera- 
tor for the future. 

This paragraph indicates the hostility of the writer for the East 
ern Church, yet the statement is born out by the facts. Monasti- 
cism in the East is to-day substantially what it was fourteen cen- \ } 
turies ago. But we havea different history to recite in the case 
of the monks of the West, who flourished century after century, 
filling all Europe with their glory, going down at last 
only when they came into collision with the tendency towards free 
government and modern thought. Let us then now consider the 
origin and progress of Monasticism in the West. 

The monastic stream which sprang up in the desert di- 
vided into two branches, one of which flowed to the East, inun- 
dating everything in its course, and afterwards, as it were, losing 
itself in the fensand sands; while the other running towards 
the West, separated in a thousand distinct channels. The _ begin- 
ning of Monasticism in the West was less ancient, but the results 





were permanent. 
In connection with the cenobites of the West.we first of all meet 


Athanasius, the guest, client and disciple of Anthony, and the de- 
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fender of Basil. By his exile in the Thebaid, Athanasius became 
the connecting link between the Fathers of the desert and those 
peoples whom the monks labored to reform. It was in the year 
340 that Athanasius came to Rome, to escape the violence of the 
Arians ; and there he made known the life led in the Thebaid, the 
marvelous exploits of Anthony, and the immense foundations of Pa- 
come. He also brought with him two austere monks: Ammonius, 
who was so absorbed with Divine things that he would not 
deign even to look upon the great wonders of the imperial city, 
and Isadore, who won all hearts by the simplicity and openness of 
his character. It is true, prior to this time, monasticism had not 
been altogether unknown at the capital. Traces of its existence 
appear in connection with the latest of the persecutions ; yet the 
story of Athanasius had the effect of a revelation, and roused the 
hearts and minds of all. On the death of Anthony, he wrote 
the life of the Patriarch of the Thebaid, which passed into general 
circulation in the West, acquiring both the popularity of a legend 
and the authority of a confession of faith. In this narrative, Atha- 
nasius—the hero of the age and oracle of the Church—promul- 
gated the laws of the monastic life. At least, such was the opin- 
ion of Gregory Nazianzen ; and soon the city and environs of Rome 
were full of monastic establishments, where men of high birth and 
fortune sought the religious vocation. 

In the year 370, Eusebius of Vercelli planted monasticism at the 
foot of the Alps, and it spread rapidly amongst the Mediterranean 
isles, becoming established on the rugged rocks of Gorgon and 
Capraja. Among the converts to the new life were Paula the 
friend of Jerome, Pammachius, Fabiola and Marcella. 

But monastic history claims Saint Jerome himself, who passed 
much time in the West. During his sojourn in Rome, he spread 
the love of monasticism with zeal and success; though he was 
quick to point out and condemn the terrible vices and abuses 
which even then had sprung up. He was diligent in collecting 
the lives of the Fathers of the East, towards which region, like 
Paula and others, he was powerfully attracted ; there, indeed, he 


ended his life. 
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Yet all this did not take place without exciting hostility and 
persecution. At Rome, the monks were positively detested, and 
when they appeared in the streets of Carthage they were often 
greeted with hisses and maledictions. “ Behold,” said the Poet 
Ritulius, ‘‘Capraja rises before us; that isle is full of wretches, 
enemies of light.” On the other hand, Ambrose cried, “ It is 
there in those isles thrown by God like a collar of pearls upon the 
sea, that those who would escape from the charms of dissipation 
find refuge. * * The mysterious sound of the waves mingles with 
the chant of hymns and while the waters break upon the shore of 
these happy islands with a gentle murmur, the peacefal accents of 
the choir of the Elect ascend towards heaven from their bosom.” 
Ambrose himself supported a house full of monks ; and was especi- 
ally interested in the religious vocation of women, who assembled 
from the depths of Mauritania to receive the veil at his hands. 

The next great name that comes to notice is that of St. Augus- 
tin, who, though not strictly a monk, fashioned his discipline up- 
on the order of the monastic life, of which he was both an apolo- 
gist and patron. In accordance with his wishes, monasteries mul- 
tiplied on the African soil. In reply to the Bishop of Carthage 
who besought him to put the monks down, he wrote his essay, en- t ¢ 
titled, De OUpere Monachorum. 

Next we should notice how monastie institutions sprang up in 
Gaul, especially under the patronage of Martin of Tours (316-397) 
who, at Marmoutier, founded the celebrated monastery which dur- 
ing fourteen hundred years honored his great name. Then in the 
year 410, rose the house of Lerins, founded by Honoratus, but tak- 
ing its name in history trom Vincent; who,in that famous isle, 
utter establishing the immutability of the faith with his Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod omnibus creditum est, proceeded to ask, “ Shall 
there be no progress in the Church of Christ,” and without de 
lay furnished the answer, by saying, “* Wio would be so envious 


of the good men, or so cursed of God, as to prevent it? But it 





will be progress, not change. With the growth of the ages and cen- 


turies, there must necessarily be a growth of intelligence, of wis- 


dom, of knowledge, for each man as for all the church.” 
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From the monastery of Lerins went forth many to found or sup- 
port religious houses in Gaul ; while near its eastern extremity, on 
the hills of Jura, at Condat, was founded a new centre of cenobiti- 
cal life, established by Romain of the province of Sequanaise. 

But a more commanding name than any yet known was still to 
appear. About the year A. D. 529, Benedict founded the famous 
order which seems destined, even at this distant day, to last to the 
end of time. He was, nevertheless, eclipsed by his disciple, Greg- 
ory the Great, who was the first monk to ascend the papal chair, 
an event which took place in the year 590. Under his adminis- ’ 
tration, the monks of the West, and especially the Benedictines, 
became a greater power than ever before. Not satisfied with push- 
ing their victories far into Gaul, they went forth, at his sugges- 
tion, to the coasts of Britain, where they labored for the conver- 
sion of the Saxons. Out of Ireland, too, came Columbanus, whose 
rule for a whole century threatened to overshadow that of Bene- 
dict. Establishing his house at Luxeuil, Columbanus and his dis- 
ciples went far and wide amongst the Franks, achieving an endur- 
ing fame. In the meanwhile, monasticism side by side with Chris- 
tianity, had sprung up independent of Rome in the British Isles. 
Montalembert sketehes first the saints and monks of Wales, and 
afterwards the development of cenobitical orders in Ireland and 
Scotland, with the advent of Augustin, the Roman monk, at Can 
terbury, in the beginning of the sixth century. But of these 
events it will be impossible here even to give an epitome ; and we 
are obliged to hasten on, simply saying that from the seventl 
to the ninth century, the Benedictines were active in Belgium, 
England, Germany and Scandinavia; in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries these same monks were distinguished under the Order of 
Clergy. In the twelfth century the Order of Citeaux, led by the 
renowned Bernard, fought the battles of the See of Rome: in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic were founded ; in the fifteenth century the West was in 
u state of ferment; in the sixteenth the Order of Loyola came for- 
ward to undo the work of the Reformation; in the seventeenth 
appeared the reforms of St. Maur and La Trappe, with the founda- 
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tions of de Sales, and St. Vineent de Paul. While, in the eight- 
eenth century the religious orders fell. Says our author, “ The 
religious orders, absorbed definitely by the commende, infected by 
the corruptions which were engendered by the encroachments of 
the temporal power, or decimated by persecution, succumbed al- 
most entirely.” Of the present condition of monastic institutions 
in the West it woyld be impossible to speak with any great ac- 
curacy. It is clear, however, that the voice of society is against 
those that still remain; while in some countries their abolition is 
“demanded in a spirit that admits of no compromise. 

With respect to the manner in which Montalembert has done 
his work, it will not be necessary to speak at this time at much 
length. We nevertheless cannot shut our eyes to the fact that he 
over estimates his own labors in the work of research, which, while 
everywhere candid, falls far behind the industry with which many 
New England chroniclers are wont to study their local annals. 
Montalembert shows much zeal, but little of that persistent, pry- 
ing curiosity that leads many historians to years of patient micro- 
scopic investigation of obscure and disputed points, and which dis- 
qualifies the student of the past for accepting statements at second 
hand; as Montalembert does, for instance, when he reads the 
Greek writers in a Latin text. 


But we must now turn to the examination of the principle of 


monasticism as set forth by Montalembert, and to some observa- 
tions with respect to its pietistic character and general results. 
In the beginning, we find ourselves at variance with our author 
who appears to be in error concerning the fundamental idea which 
underlies the cenobitical life. He unconsciously sets forth this 
system, not as it is, but as it should be. In his definition of the 
monk he says : 

A monk is a Christian who puts himself apart from the world, in order more surely 
to work out his eternal salvation. He is a man who withdraws from other men, not 
in hatred or contempt of them, but for the love of God and his neighbor, and to serve 


them so much the better, as he shall have more and more purified and regulated his 
soul. 


In this definition he begs, the whole question concerning the 
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merits of monasticism, but we let it pass. He then goes on to say, 
that “the idea of retirement and solitude is the root of the very 
name of the monk.” On this point we will give an entire para- 
graph : 

Yes; this life of solitude and privation, so contrary in appearance to all the in- 
clinations of man, finds its root in human nature itself. All men at some certain 
moment of their life, have felt that mysterious and powerful attraction towards sol- 
itude. Every nation has recognized and showed it, all religions have adopted and 
sanctioned it. The philosophers and moralists of paganism have emulated each other 
in glorifying that impulse of nature. The oriental world pursued it passionately, 
India, for three thousand years had her ascetics, who pushed to delirium the science 
of mortitication, and the practice of voluntary chastisements. They are still to be 
found, wandering over the world, or living in vast communities in all the nations 
which recognise the law of Buddha. They have produced nothing, preserved nothing ; 
the pride of error and the corruption of idleness, have rendered them useless to the 
human mind and to society: buteven in their abject condition, they bear immortal 
testimony to that profound instinct of the soul which only true religion has trans- 


ferred into an inexhaustible source of virtue and benefit. 


With respect to the advantages of solitude, there can be lit- 
tle difference of opinion, the “still hour” is the best hour of 
every man’s life. The region of solitude forms the beautiful 
mother-country of the strong. The Protestant does not make so 
much of the principle as he might. In these days we are too lit- 
tle alone; we incline to use our powers and to seek our oppor- 
tunities amongst the superficial contacts of life. The Apostle of 
seclusion may yet appear—if the language does not imply a con- 
tradiction—Baptist-like, issuing from the desert, and commanding 
men to know for themselves the higher life which comes from this 
peculiar companionship with God. Nevertheless, we may point 
out Montalembert’s mistake even though it has been done before. 
The root idea of ancient pre-Christian monasticism is found, not 
in any universal tendency to solitude—which does not exist—but 
in the notion that matter itself is essentially evil. Here is found 
the venerable notion which filled India with anchorites, and led to 
that series of mortifications, by which it was hoped not to purify, 
but at last to anmihilate, or at least to absorb, the soul—for this is 
the real doctrine of Buddhism, as the most reliable studies prove. 
The system of “The Monks of the West” must, therefore, be 
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judged by itself, notwithstanding the fact that in early times 
the church was corrupted more or less by those heretical teachers, 
who, with the cenobites of India and other countries, held to the 
notion of evil residing in matter. Montalembert fails to base 
Christian monasticism on any universal principle, since man is 
a social being and not inclined to shun the world. Monasticism is 
really based on morbid views of life, and upon false estimates of 
purity. Hence the monk turned from social life, and songht in 
solitude what he identified with spiritual emancipation, to secure 
which he was ready to despise every law of health. Monkery 
has always been at war, not only with natural affection—which 
God has Himself planted in the heart—but in every generation 
it has practically persecuted the principle underlying the maxim 
of “asound mind in a sound body.” It is impossible to point to 
one of those prominent characters whom Montalembert applauds 
who did not reduce his body to a wreck by abstinence and mac- 
erations, while filth, instead of cleanliness, was often considered 
the proper accessory of a holy life. Anything was justifiable, in 
order to keep the body in subjection. Solitude was coveted, not 
for its peculiar enjoyments, but for the opportunity it afforded ; 
while the diseased body was treated as though it were the favorite 
residence of a healthy soul. Such, however, is not the plan of God. 
The Divine method shows that in spiritual husbandry, the main 
thing to reach, is not the branch but the root. A true evolution, 
asthe term indicates, proceeds from within. 

Let us also glance at the value of that monastic piety, which 
Montalembert so enthusiastically lauds. This piety, notwithstand- 


. 


ing the real and truly great examples that stand beyond question, 
is, nevertheless, enormously exaggerated. In the majority of cases 
the means designed for its promotion proved an end. The dirty 
tunic was not only a source of grace, but, sad to say, it was the 
grace itself. There were many monks who rose to a high relig- 
ious life, yet such was not the case with the masses. A monk’s 
piety was often guaged by his austerity, his virtues by the num- 
ber of his macerations, and his spiritual elevation by the height 
of his pillar. Yet, the Kingdom of God consists as little in the 
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absence of meats and drinks, as in their lusty enjoyment. Look, 
therefore, at some of these examples of ‘ superior” sanctity. 
There, for instance, was Macarius, who, *‘ to subdue the rebellion 
of his flesh, obliged himself to remain six months in a marsh, and 
expose his body, naked, to the attacks of the gnats of Africa, 
whose sting can pierce even the wild boar’s hide.” Look, also, * 
at Alexandra, who “ buried herself alive in an empty tomb, and 
remained ten years without permitting any one to see her face.” 
Then view the hermits of Mesopotamia, who, as our author says, 
** reduced themselves in some degree to the state of savages, and 
were surnamed Browsers.” Then consider Stylites, whose holi- 
ness is attested by forty-eight years of suffering on the top of a 
pillar; Romain, who, when found by peasants in his mountain 
retreat, was taken for a wild beast; Lupicin, who slept in the 
trunk of a tree, and ate barley meal and bran; and Benedict, 
*‘ who took off his vestment of skins which was his only dress, 
and rolled himself amongst the thorns naked, until his body was 
all one wound.” These men were among the heroes. We 
might go on to the end, only finding at last, that the boasted 
emancipation of the soul seldom took place. We should also 
find that some were so much the slaves of sense that they could 
not abide in the world whither they were called for special duties, 
and exclaimed like Anthony, “The fish die when they are 
drawn to the land, and the monks lose their strength in towns; 
let us return quickly to our mountains like fish to the water!” 
The masses of the monks could not present even such a record 
as this, nothwithstanding the fact that they arrogated to them- 
selves the special title of ‘‘ The Religious,” while, in the best days 
of monastic rule, convents were often the scenes of the wildest 
disorders. Envy, malice, and all uncharitableness prevailed un- 
derneath the cenobites’ hair-shirt ; and abbots died in rapid succes- 
sion from the poisoned cup. At other times, bands of monks, 
curiously disclosing their superior sanctity, roved from their con- 
vent, filling the villages with disorder, far and wide; while at 
times the inmates of rival houses, led by their abbots, engaged in 
deadly contest, and slew one another with the sword. Out of the 
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monastery—from whence came Vewilla Regis, and other soul- 


inspiring hymns, poured echoes of scandals and disorders, for 
which humanity itself might blush. Longfellow tells the literal 
truth, where, in the “Golden Legend,” he describes a later type of 
monastic life: 

The convent windows gleamed as red 

As the fiery eyes of the monks within, 

Who with jovial din 

Gave themselves up to all kinds of sin! 

Ha! that is a convent! that is an abbey ! 

Over the doors 

None of your death’s-heads carved in wood, 

None of your saints looking pious and good, 

None of your patriarchs old and shabby ! 

But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the cells 

Hung all around with the fells 

Of the fallow deer. 

And then what cheer! 

W hat jolly fat friars 

Sitting round the great roaring fires. 
On this point our author himself is forced to make concessions. 
He says: 

“We are obliged to admit that, even in this period of robust and glorious youth, 

disorders and abuses infested the monasteries. * a The greatest and most 
serious of these disorders * * was the passion of the monks for change and 


motion which drew bands of monks to the great roads and public places, there to 


give themselves up to all kinds of unwonted and boisterous demonstration : * * 


living on alms extorted from the faithful, who were often scandalized by their bad 
morals, always wandering and never stable, enslaved to their passions and all the 
excesses of conviviality.” 

The great examples of sanctity, we say again, no one wishes to 
deny ; but amongst the hordes of ignorant men and women whom 
Montalembert presents for our admiration, we are unable to dis- 
cover any respectable percentage of saints. The monastic system 
aimed at impossibilities, and hence, even in its “ glorious youth,” 
it failed. Saints are generally produced in accordance with the 


laws of nature; not by any attempted violation thereof. Monasti- 
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cism aimed at gross impossibilities and hence, in the beginning, it 
failed. The vane turns to the wind, as weak-minded cenobites 
learned. Religious longings and aspirations may be freely con- 
ceded, even to the multitude, together with a zeal for proselyting 
which knew no bounds; but the possession of virtue must be de- 
nied ; while nearly all were vain, arrogant, proud and implacable. 
Augustin, the vaunted “ Apostle” of England, himself not being 
too good to invoke a curse upon his fellow Christians, which, in due 
time, led to their wholesale slaughter. The ease with which indi- 
viduals won a reputation for sanctity is curiously illustrated by 
Montalembert himself. ‘“ After lauding the exceptional, and yet 
not unquestionable, piety of the far-famed St. Cuthbert, who died 
upon the rock of Farne, Montalembert, in one of his outbursts of 
enthusiasm, turns to point out the heroic action of Grace Darling, 
whose father tended the lighthouse situated on St. Cuthbert’s 
Rocks, whence his daughter set forth in- her open boat to rescue 
the shipwrecked sailors from the waves, thus emulating the bravery 
of the Celtic monks, who were hardy mariners. After detailing 
the cireumstances connected with Grace Darling’s achievement, he 
concludes by saying: ‘In Anglo-Saxon times she would have 
been canonized by the popular voice, as were all the saints whose 
history we record.” And we quite agree with him where he says 
that ‘* her place would have been fixed between Hilda and Ebba, 
the two great abbesses of her race and country, whose profaned 
altars and forgotten fame still hallow in the north and the south 
the historic region which Grace Darling has lighted up with a 
modern and touching glory.” Those “Anglo-Saxon times ” were 
days when an abbess and ex-queen boasted of long and meritori- 
ous absence from the bath, and when Cuthbert himself endured 
the water only when freezing cold; yet their names shine in the 
calendar, notwithstanding the slender nature of the claim. Not of 
any unwashed and questionable material does God make His 
saints. 

It would hardly be worth while to persevere in the task of 


pointing out monastic infidelity, even if there were abundant space 


for the purpose, and, therefore, after giving a single paragraph 
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from Bede, which shows how low the monastic system had fallen, 
even in his day, we must refer the reader to the pages of Monta- 
lembert himself, refuting, as they du, his own exaggerations. The 
passage referred to stands in Bede’s history, and is not questioned 
by Montalembert. Bede writes : 

“There exist, as we all well know, numberless places that bear the name of monas- 
teries, without keeping up a shadow of monastic observance. To appropriate their 
possessions, according to the authority of public assemblies, for the endowment of 
new bishoprics, would be to substitute purity for incontinence, temperance for glut- 
tony and piety for vanity. Yes, there are vast and numerous establishments, which 
are of use for nothing, neither for the service of God nor man. No monastic rule is 
observed among them; no advantage is drawn from them by the knights and earls 
who have the burden of defending our nation from the barbarians. He then, who 
should make them into new bishoprics, would be neither a usurper nor a prevaricator ; 


he would do a work of salvation and an act of mercy.” 


It would prove a pleasanter task to write of what the monks ae- 
tually accomplished. 

The subject, nevertheless, must be passed over, since to do jus- 
tice to their achievements we should be obliged to restate the pro- 
gress of modern civilization. Everywhere the monks made the 
wilderness blossom as the rose, while wherever they planted a 
vathedral, some flourishing city soon grew up, justifying their keen 
foresight and indomitable zeal. Letters and arts were placed 
under incalculable indebtedness by their devotion. History and 
Geography were cultivated with the same intelligence which 
marked their study and preservation of the classics. In geograph- 
ical studies they were painstaking in a most remarkable degree, 
and to their labors we owe successive editions of the works of Ptol- 
emy. Some of the earliest and most enterprising maps and de- 
scriptions of America are due to their skill, transatlantic discovery 
being watched and supported by them from afar. It is only through 
ignorance of what the monks achieved that some persons argue that 
their day is at an end. 

The great fault of the monastic orders consists in the require- 
ment of irrevocable vows. Of old, men were often sent to con- 
vents, as they are now in not a few cases directed to the ministry 
of the Church, simply because, as younger sons, there was no 


other place for them. With the vow assumed, they could not re- 
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turn to the world upon discovering that they had missed their voca- 
tion ; and then the remedy was vice, practised alike in the world and 
within convent walls. In enlightened countries the proof of a vo- 
cation is now demanded, but the dark vow remains. With free- 
dom however, with reference to possibilities, where is the object- 
tion? Perhaps Churchmen may yet be glad to revise their opin- 
ions on some points, and recognize the disposition of disinterested 
men who in some such associated effort, desire to do what they 
san to bridge over the gulf between the rich and the poor, which 
the growing worldliness of the Church is making more and more 
dangerous to both the Church and Society. 
B. F. DeCOSTA. 








THE INFLUENCE OF CALVIN ON THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


The prevalence of Calvinism in the Church of England, and the 
influence of Calvin on the Church of England, are somewhat 
different questions, and much confusion has arisen in the history of 
the English formulz of doctrine by the neglect of this diserimi- 
nation. 

The first relates to the extent to which the English Church and 
clergy sympathized with this theology, as a system of dogma, not 
ouly in the Reformation period, but also in the after development 
of the Anglican Church. The other is concerned with the results of 
his personal influence and the effect of his principles of Church gov- 
ernment and organization upon the leaders of the Reformation, and 
in the subsequent discussions on the Ecclesiastical Polity and Ritual 
observances of the Chureb of England. How the English Church 
stands related to Calvinism will be seen in the attitude of its doctrinal 
formuls towards the doctrines of irresistible grace, reprobation, the 
election of infants, and final perseverance. The influence of Calvin on 
the English Church must be sought for in the direct or indirect effect 
of his personal influence on the moulding of any portions of the 
Articles, the shaping of its ritual forms, or the modes of its ecele- 
siastical polity and regimen ; and-after his death, in the endeavors 
of a large party in the English communion to conform the consti- 
tution and teachings of the Church to his peculiar polity. I will 
endeavor to give a general view of each of these lines of enquiry, 
discriminating, where it is important, between them, and thus pre- 
senting some, though of necessity only a few, of the data neces- 
sary to form an opinion of the relations of this very extraordinary 
man to the Church of England, both in his direct personal agency 
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and through the influence vf his system of theologic dogma and 
ecclesiastical organization. 

’ The life of the man is here more than in most cases a necessary 
part of his theology, for only by a continual remembrance of the 
events of his life, can we rightly apprehend the character of his 
influence. 

John Calvin was born at Noyon, France, in 1509 (eight years 
before the issuing of the Theses of Luther, 1517). He was de- 
signed and educated for the Romish priesthood, and held a bene- 
fice from 1521 to 1528 or 9, “and this, too, while he had only re- 
ceived the tonsure, and was not admitted to Holy Orders.” 

His great abilities and indomitable impulse to impress his influ- 
ence on others, are shown by the fact that during this period, al- 
though only sixteen or seventeen years old, he was a frequent and 
acceptable preacher in his cure. After remaining in connection 
with the Church until 1529, his father, seeing his great abilities, 
became ambitious for him, and persuaded him to abandon his inten- 
tion of taking orders and to study law. This the lad of twenty 
was the more willing to do, as his mind had become seriously dis- 
turbed on the great questions that were then dividing the world. 
Luther was shaking the Church with his clear, incisive Saxon 
truthfulness; teaching that God alone could forgive sins ; that all 
the pomp and assumption of Rome were only man’s. self-made re- 
strictions on the free love and grace of God in Christ, The kings 
of the earth for a while forgot mere state-craft, to hear of the 
deeper questions of the relations of God to man. Some of the 
princes of Germany had rallied around the brave preacher of Wit- 
tenberg, and in number sufficient to finally maintain him and his 
sause. But the great rulers were all opposed to him and all his 
opinions. Henry VIII. of England had just received from the 
Pope the honorary title of Defender of the Faith, for a theological 


pamphlet, which his royal pen had fulminated at the head of Lu- 


‘Tulloch. Leaders of the Reformation, p. 100. 
He adds in a note: “ He never seems to have been ordained in the Romish Church, 


notwithstanding the several ecclesiastical positions he held.” 
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ther, and both the King of France and the Emperor of Germany 
were zealous rivals for the Papal favor, to advance their schemes 
of personal ambition. 

Awakened by this universal storm, the young Calvin had, under 
the teachings of a relation of his, by name Olivetan, begun the 
study of the Greek language, with a view of satisfying himself, by 
the reading of the Scriptures in their originals, of the truth or fal- 
sity of the claims of the Reformers. The result was that about 
the time his father led him to abandon the ministry, he was also 
ready to take positive ground against the sins and errors which 
were now put forward as the catholic doctrines of the Chureh. 
Thus it was brought about that while still engaged at his profession 
in the law, sometimes at Orleans, where he lived part of the time, 
and at other at Bourge, he gave much of his labor, both in public 
and private, to imparting instruction to the numerous anxious 
minds who were then everywhere enquiring into the nature and 
truth of the purer teachings which were advocated by the Reform- 
ers. This absorbed so much of his time and thought that about 
1530 (age twenty-one), he abandoned the law entirely, and deter- 
mined to devote himself henceforth and wholly to studying and 
teaching what he thought to be the word and truth of God. 

The characteristics of the man have already shown themselves 
very clearly marked; intense mental activity, great ability, both 
to learn and teach, thorough conscientiousness and disregard of 
worldly inducements, and lack of any of the softening and refining 
influences of home and social life. 

A new element was about this time beginning to make itself 
felt as another disturbing factor in the complicated problem of 
European polities; one which was afterwards to have most impor- 
tant influences on the course and character of the religious future 
of the world, Henry VIII. of England was just beginning to moot 
the questioa of a divorce from Catherine of Aragon. A dispen- 
sation for royal divorce was no new thing, and Henry had ample 
grounds in canon law for asking it, nor would there have been any 
trouble in obtaining it, but the Queen was aunt to the almost om- 


nipotent Emperor Charles V., and as his friendship was essential to 
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the Pope, his holiness chose finally to risk the anger of Henry, who 
was far off, and could not lay violent hands upon him, rather than 
bring down the vengeance of the Emperor who was close on his 
borders, and was both able and willing to compel his Infallibility 
to obey his wishes. 

At first this question had no connection at all with the Reform- 
ation, and only the brotherly union of the Puritans and Papists in 
the assertion that he was the founder of the English Church, could 
have produced an opinion as historically false as the fable of Pope 
Joan, or the lie of the Nag’s head consecration. No man in Eur- 
ope was more utterly and persistently hostile to every important 
doctrine of the Reformers than Henry VIII. His only relation 
with them was their agreement in the repudiation of the temporal 
jurisdiction of the Papacy. But this, by placing England in polit- 
ical hostility to the Pope, strengthened the political power of the 
Reformers on the continent, and opened the way to the Reforma- 
tion in England after the death of Henry. By 1532 Calvin had 
become, through his great learning and ability, the acknowledged 
intellectual leader of the Reformed movement in France, and for 
fear of being seized and killed he fled, in the year 1537, to Gen- 
eva, in Switzerland. This early experience gave him small love 
for either kings or bishops. Before leaving France, he had, in 
1535, at the age of only twenty-five, given to the world the first 
rough edition of his celebrated Institutes. At the time of the ap- 
pearance of Calvin in Geneva, the formulation of the doctrines of 
the several churches had scarcely been begun. The “ Confession” of 
the Lutherans at Augsburg had indeed been promulgated a few years 
before, in 1530, but no others of the national or authoritative con- 
fessions or catechisms had been set forth, except that of the Swiss 
Cantons, known as the “ Second Helvetic Confession,” adopted by 
a synod of their chief cities in Basle, in 1536. 

The Church of England had not yet begun to move at all in any 
clearly defined purpose of theologic reformation. Hence, with the 
exception of the works of Melanchthon in Germany, the Institutes 
of Calvin was the only systematic text book of theology among the 


Reformers. Both the great leaders of the Reformation, Luther 
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and Calvin, had derived their inspiration from essentially the same 
theologic fountain, which was the study of the writings, and def- 
erence for the opinions of Augustine, the great Bishop of Hippo. 
Luther, having been an Augustinian monk, drew almost of neces- 
sity his fundamental principles of theology from the mighty man 
who was worthy of this place, not only as the patron of his early 
order, but also from his pre-eminent ability and achievements as a 
theologian ; while Calvin adopted another form of the same prin- 
ciples, as most congenial to his peculiar cast of mind and charac- 
ter. But the modes in which the two great leaders of the Refor- 
mation apprehended and transmitted the principles of their com- 
mon master, were widely different. The iron logic of the inexor- 
able Roman found a ready echoin the equally inexorable intellect 
of the French reformer. Luther and Melanchthon took much of 
the language of the real father of the predestinarian philosophy, 
but softened it into the will of a loving father, through their ref- 
erence of all God’s dealings to His infinitude of tender love to man. 
No such considerations entered into the rigid syllogisms of the 
stern revolutionist of Noyon, who not only took the language in 
its extremest construction, but virtually annihilated any essential 
love in God, by resolving all His actions into the bare motions of 
His will, a will exercised without any regard to anything whatever 
in its objects, or any aim except His own glory as its end. So that 
while Augustinianism, in its Lutheran reproduction, was.made tol- 
erable by the loving endeavors of its teachers to evade the conse- 
quences of their own logic, the Augustinianism of Calvin gives us, 
unmodified by any qualification, the most stupendous perversion 
of the Gospel “ that God so loved the world,” that the human in- 
tellect has yet been able to conceive. 

The importance of this distinction in these two phases of Augus- 
tinianism will be apparent when we come to treat more directly 
of the influence of Calvin on the English Church. 

When Calvin arrived in Geneva, in 1537, he found the city ina 
bitter contest between the differing parties of the Reformers and 
the Romanists. It had been, for a long time before this, nomi- 


nally a free city, but really was under the government of a sort of 
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Prince-bishop. The Bishop of the city being also Prince of the 
Republic, and the government was exercised by him in connection 
with a sort of council or committee of the citizens. A large body 
of the people, under the name of Patriots, had revolted against 
this princely power, and, just before the advent of Calvin, had 
gained the supremacy, driving out the Bishop and assuming the 
government, which they immediately proceeded to reorganize on a 
more independent and popular basis. But the Patriot party was 
also virtually the party of the Reformers, and, in throwing off the 
temporal power of the Bishop, it had, at the same time, repudiated 
the whole Romish system, and introduced the Reformed theology 
and principles. The leader of the people in this movement had 
been William Farrel, but on the arrival of Calvin, Farrel seems to 
have immediately admitted his superiority, and Calvin was at onee 
recognized, though only twenty-eight years old, as the unques- 
tioned intellectual head of the Reformed party ; and was, in a very 
short time, elected by the magistrates and citizens as teacher of 
theology. In the following year, 1537, he assumed the place of 
publie preacher. Having thus become the chief power in the Re- 
public, though as yet without the name, he drew up various Arti- 
cles of Faith and Rules of Life, which were adopted by the Coun- 
cil and imposed on the citizens. The doctrines were, of course, 
those of the Institutes. His form of worship was simple, but not 
wholly devoid of ritual. It was begun by reading the Bible, the 
Ten Commandments, a sentence of Invocation, confession of sins, 
prayers for grace followed by the Lord’s Prayer, and the repeti- 
tion of the Creed. His Rules of Life attempted to reduce the whole 
city to the strictest regimen of the sternest type of Puritan repres- 
sion. All holydays were abolished, except Sunday ; there were 
to be no flowing tresses for the bride ; no display of dress for any ; 
the number ot dishes for each table was defined; the shape of 
every garment specified ; how long the hair, how many the orna- 
ments, how expensive the bouquets, were all arranged with the 
most inexorable precision, and enforced with pitiless severity. A 
man was banished for saying that a braying ass sang a_ beautiful 


psalm. A girl was ordered to be whipped for singing song words 
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to a pious tune: three children were flogged because they ate 
cakes outside the church, when they should have said their prayers 
inside; a child was beheaded for having struck her parents, and 
another, for having made a threat to strike his mother, was con- 
demned to déath. I should not venture to cite these instances 
from any other than presbyterian authority, but as they are given 
by Principal Tulloch,’ of Aberdeen, I think we may take them as 
undoubted specimens of the Calvinistic influence in Geneva. Such 
a system could not continue long without recoil ; hence, an insur- 
rection took place against it, and in the next year, 1532, Calvin 
was expelled the city, retiring to the neighboring town of Basle, 
thence to Strasburg, but he kept up constant correspondence with 
his partisans in Geneva ; and the opposition misusing their supre- 
macy, he was recalled in 1541. After his return under these cir- 
cumstances, he became the virtual ruler of the city, and remained 
such until the period of his death in 1564. During this period he or- 
ganized his idea of a theocratic goverment, founded, as he claimed, 
without any reference to the previous usages of the Church, but 
resting wholly on the basis of the direct authority of the Word of 
God. It was by the force of this conviction, in connection with 
his efficient organization, that his influence was preserved so long 
as the potential ruler of Geneva, 

His means of government were by two Courts or Councils; the 
first, composed of all the clergy, had control of all matters con- 
nected directly with the church; the second, of five City Pastors 
and twelve Elders of the Church, had charge of all questions con- 
cerning social and personal morals. 

While Calvin was exemplifying his system and himself at Gen- 
eva, there had been changes in the church of England. Henry 
VIII. in prosecution of his purpose to get rid of Catherine had re- 
jected the temporal jurisdiction of the Pope, declaring him- 
self head of the English church, but at the same time by the law 
of the Six Articles in 1539 he had endeavored to preserve that 


' “ Leaders of the Reformation,” by John Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. Mary’s 


College, Aberdeen. 
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church in the strictest construction of what was then called the 
Catholic Theology, but which in fact was only medieval 
sacramentalism and neither by antiquity nor character entitled to 
the claim of Catholicity. His Bishops on the other hand were 
many of them groping their way slowly by deep study and much 
thought to a clearer knowledge of what was true primitive Catholic 
theology. They had much sympathy with the Continental Re- 
formers in their hostility to the abuses of the Romish church, but 
very little in anything else. They sought much rather to re- 
store the early patristic conception both in doctrine and order, 
than to accept the radical overturning of all the past which was the 
vital principle of many of the Continental leaders. Indeed, we may 
broadly characterize the essential difference between the English 
Bishops and the Continentai (especially the Calvinistic) Reformers 
by saying that the latter sought to rid the church, so far as pos- 
sible, of everything that belonged to its past history in both form 
and doctrine ; the former sought to retain all that was connected 
with and consecrated by that past, which it was possible with safe- 
ty to conserve, both in the order and teaching of the church. 

In 1547 Edward VI. succeeded to the throne, and under him 
the Reformation, as a movement of the church, first really began. 
In that same year the first Book of Homilies was published ; there 
are several things in this book, notably the sermon on “ Falling 


Away,” which show that the doctrines of Calvin had not at that 


’ The entire scope of the two parts of the sermon of “ falling away ” is opposed to 
the Calvinistic notion that ‘the justified * * * can never fall from the state of 


justification,” and “can neither totally nor finally fall from the state of grace, but 
shall certainly persevere thereunto and be saved”. And not only is this the evident 
purpose of the homily, it is definitely stated and in several different forms reiterated, 
Among these we find “ whereas God hath shewed to all them that truly believe the 
Gospel his face of mercy in Jesus Christ * * * soif they after do neglect the same if 
they order not their lives according to his example and doctrine, He will. take away 
from them His kingdom.”—*‘ If we which are the chosen vineyard of the Lord bring 
not forth good grapes, He will vive us over, He will iet us alone, He will suffer us to 
bring forth brambles and briars that will clean overgrow us, and utterly destroy us. 
He will forsake his unfruitful vineyard, so they shall be deprived of all heavenly light 
and life they had in Christ whiles they abode in Him, and given unto the power of the 
devil.” 
68 
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time any controlling influence over the minds of those who author- 
itatively set forth the doctrines of the English church. Preparations 
were directly put in train for the revising of the ancient service 
books of the church in England, and the production of a corres- 
ponding series of Offices adapted to the views of the Reformers 
It is here that we first meet any characteristics in either form or 
opinion which seem traceable to the influence of Calvin. 
3ut on careful examination we do not find that in either of these 
his efforts were attended by any marked results. His views were 
presented in a letter to the Protector Somerset, and it is probable 
were fully canvassed, and there is little doubt that they were 
zealously favored by a considerable number of the Reformers. But 
they seem to have produced very little practical effect, as but few 
of his suggestions on even minor points were adopted in any part 
of the completed work. Politically the relations of England had 
been much closer with the German Reformers than with those of 
France and Geneva, and the German style of thought too, as ex- 
pressed by Luther and Melanchthon, was much more in accord 
with the practical English mind, than the theoretic idealism of 
the Geneva Doctrinaire. Besides this, Melanchthon was a val- 
ued correspondent of Cranmer, and the distinguished foreign resi- 
dents, Peter Martyr and Bucer, sympathised more fully with the 
moderate reforms of Luther, than with the extremes of Calvin ; 
so that the traces of Lutheran influence are very distinctly marked 
in several parts of the Book of 1549, while we see but very little 
if any, that can be attributed directly to the mind of Calvin. 

In the interval between 1549 and the production of the second 
book in 1552, the set of the English Reformers was very decidedly 
towards the party of the more radical wing of the Reformation, 
This was effected most probably by concert with Calvin’s party on 
the Continent, and was largely due to his commanding weight 
with all that school of the Reformers, all over Europe. A con- 
stant correspondence with a number of the most able and influen- 
tial thinkers of the English was maintained, both by Calvin him- 
self and several of his most zealous and effective coadjutors. One 


of the characteristic and mischievous results of this was shown in 
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the opposition made by a portion of the clergy, and notably by 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, to the wearing of the ecclesiastical 
vestments, which they chose to elevate to the importance of doctri- 
nal formule, with a pettiness of mind only surpassed by that 
which in our day attaches a peculiar sanctity or virtue to the gar- 
ments which some now insist on using in the administration of the 
sacrament. Another, probably, was dissatisfaction with the moder- 
ation of the first book, in retaining several rites and forms of expres- 
sion which, though within the boundaries which Luther had thought 
allowable in toleration, were still too wide for the root and branch 
overturning which the theories of Calvin deemed necessary. 

The result of these extreme Reformation views was to induce 
the formation of the Second Book, that of 1552. In this we find 
several features introduced, which were analogous to certain parts 
of Calvin’s Service Book in Geneva. Among these were the Ex- 
hortation, Confession and Absolution ; also the repeating of the 
Commandments, with the responses. The book of Calvin had 
these elements in it, but suggestion of their introduction into the 
daily service seems to have been the only part of them which can 
be directly traceable to his work ;' their language is wholly unlike 
his, avoiding the pecuhar doctrinal expressions by which lis are 
marked, and having in their very form a distinctive priestly char- 
acter of authoritative utterance which is wholly alien to all that 
was essential in his theory of worship. Nor do we find his influ 
ence any more emphatic in the several alterations of form and 
Most of 


phrase which were made in other portions of the service. 
eformed 


these were concerned with points on which the whole R 
world had nearly come to an agreement, but very few were such as 
would have been derived from the distinetive peculiarities of either 
Calvin or Calvinism. The theology of the services and offices is 
wholly wanting in those crucial expressions which are the shibbo 


aware of the discussions as to the origin of these portions of our set 


We are full; 


vice, and think that Blunt and others are as unhistorical in their utter omission of al 


reference to Calvin, as his advocates are in claiming that they came in almost their 


present form from him 
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leth of Calvinism in all its formule. It announces its various 
conceptions of theologic truth much rather in the broad and general 
terms of the early Church, than in the metaphysical formule of 
the school of Calvin; not striving to set forth even impliedly any 
logical system of a theologic school, but stating each proposition 
in the bald simplicity of purely Scriptural terms, taking no 
pains to explain their seeming diversity, or to reconcile even what 
might appear to be their actual contradictions. A|l this indicates a 
very small direct influence of Calvin on the actual work itself, 
however much respect and weight may have been accorded to his 
opinions by individual members of the commission, or a large body 
of the clergy and the people. It was at this time that Calvin was 
forcing his theocratic government upon the people of Geneva, and 
exhibiting his conceptions of “the beauty of holiness,” by the 
means and in the spirit to which we have previously referred. All 
this was so averse from anything we find in the character of the 
English Chureh conception of religion, or its actual or attempted 
legislation at this period of its history, that we cannot predicate 
any very large influence of Calvin, or his distinctive system at this 
time, on the authorized standards of the Church of England. Al- 
though it is very evident from numerous facts in history that he 
was steadily Winning a larger hearing among the English people, 
and was moving a vast under-current of its devoted and energetic 
piety. 

The decisive entrance of Calvin’s principles as a preponderating 
element in the Church thought of England, was through his rela- 
tions with the exiles from England, during the reign of Mary. Di- 
rectly on her accession, in 1553, it became evident that she meant 
to restore the utmost rigor of the Romish authority. A numerous 
body of the people had become so revolted at the growing extremes 
of the radical Reformers, in the latter part of the reign of Edward, 
that a return to the papal communion was rather grateful to a large 
portion of the English nation; and had she not been struck with 
what the old puritans very significantly called judicial blindness 
and thus led to the revelation of the real spirit of the Romish 
Church, by the perpetration of those cruelties which have made the 
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name of Papist forever a terror and a horror to the English people, 
she might have reinstated the Romish faith in all its completeness, 
and, perhaps, made it the permanent state religion of the nation. 
But her mad fury overreached itself, and, in the certainty of what 
awaited them if they remained at home, great numbers of all schools 
of the English clergy, and the more prominent of the lay Reform- 
ers, fled to the continent. The residence of a large company of 
them having been established at Frankfort, a portion of these de- 
sired to maintain there their worship, according to the then estab- 
lished use of the Church in England. Another part considered 
this a very favorable opportunity to carry out to what they 
deemed their full extent the principles of the Reformation which 
had been restrained in their extreme expression while they were 
in England. 

Calvin, seeing the importance of the influence of such an action, 
threw his weight, of course, into the scale of the extremists, who 
were now, from their rigid ideas of life and doctrine, beginning to 
be generally known as Puritans, It is not necessary to go into 
the details of what are so unhappily celebrated as the Frankfort 
troubles ; but the final result was to make a fatal breach between 
the traditional or Episcopal Church party of the English exiles, 
and the Puritans, on almost all the points involved in the ecclesi- 
astical, ritual and disciplinary organization of the Church. This was 
almost wholly due to the influence of Calvin personally, but was 
connected only incidentally with his system of theology (properly 
so called), for the general conception among the Reformers of the 
purely theologic dogma was at that time well nigh everywhere 
(like that of Calvin) shaped upon some type of Augustinianism ; and 
the questions pow involved were much more concerned with mat- 
ters of ethics, government and ritual than with the peculiar tenets 
which make the essence of the theology of Calvin as a metaphysician. 
These came more into prominence as subjects of difference and 
discussion in the succeeding generation, but at this stage of the 
Reformation well nigh all the leading Protestant communions ac- 
cepted, in one form or another, the chief features of the theory 


of Augustine. The English Reformers took it not from Calvin, 
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nor did they regard it as Calvinism, but directly from Augustine, 
and in the type under which he presented it, rather than under the 
peculiar form and with the deductions made from it by Calvin and 
Calvinism. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, the returned exiles 
brought home with them both the principles and feelings of their 
foreign differeuces; and the tremendous recoil of the people 
against everything savoring of papacy, which had been engendered 
by its barbarities under Mary, led to a vast accession of influence 
for the principles of Calvin, both in doctrine and ecclesiasticism. 
He had now come to be the admitted exponent of this whole school 
of the Reformation to which the English Puritans belonged. Al- 
though his own government at Geneva was of the most rigid and 
autocratic character, yet it was in the interest of what was then 
thought the purest style of piety ; and by its opposition to the gov- 
ernment of a legal caste, the Bishops, it favored a seeming repub- 
licanism in religion, and appeared more completely than the sys- 
tem of the Church of England to do away with every vestige of 
the hated papal domination. 

Had the English people been left to their own course, it is more 
than likely that, for a time at least, England would have followed 
Scotland and adopted as its established organization some form of 
Calvin’s theory, in a Presbyterial or greatly modified Episcopal 
church-government, and have become thoroughly Calvinistic in its 
dogmatic formulze. But God had some better thing in store for us, 
and under the firm, sometimes stern hand of Elizabeth, the leading 
bishops and other influential dignitaries of the Church were taken 
from the class which did not sympathize with these extremists, and 
it was to these that the final preparation and setting forth of the 
last of the great symbola, the Articles of the English Church, were 
entrusted. These were finally issued in 1562, only two years be- 
fore the death of Calvin, which was in 1564. The question of the 
influence of Calvin on the formation of the Articles has been very 
zealously discussed, and, I think, very much overrated, from the 
failure to remember the influence of Augustine on the minds of 


the English bishops and scholars. In consequence of this neglect 
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those parts of the Articles which symbolize in general with Calvin, 
are attributed to his influence; whereas they are silent upon some 
of the points which he made most prominent; are directly op- 
posed to him on others; but in nearly all points agree with Ang- 
ustine, and notably upon the very points on which Calvinism, par 
excellence, differs from Augustine. For instanee: In Calvin’s 
writings the doctrine of reprobation is distinctly asserted, and is 
definitely stated in the clearly defined Calvinistic formule ; thus, 
in the Westminster Confession ;' ‘ By the decree of God, for the 
manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death.” 
So also the Savoy Confession ; and both of these add, “ these men 
and angels, thus predestinated and foreordained, are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” This is the real 
import of the whole theory of Calvin, nor did he and his consistent 
followers shrink from its clearest utterance. Now the Church of 
England, unlike these, but following the example of Augustine, 
leaves all this without any attempt to dogmatize about it. So again 
St. Augustine conditions the salvation of children on baptism, 1.e., 
that baptized children dying in infancy aresaved, must be regarded 
as among the elect. The baptismal theory, and known opinions of 
most of the Church of England Reformers, evidently assumes this 
as a fundamental datum; while Calvin, though recognizing the 





' Westminster Confession, c. iii § iii— Calvin himself says, Com. on the Romans: 
‘It pleased God to enlighten some for salvation, and to blind others for destruction. 
Nor are we to seek a cause higher than the divine will. The word hardening, when 
attributed to God in Scripture, means not only permission but the action of divine 
wrath. Satan himself, the internal efficacious agent, is so completely the servant of 
the most high as to act only by his command. Solomon also teaches that the destruc- 
tion of the wicked was not only foreknown, but they were made on purpose for the 
day of evil.” 

“Augustine teaches on the other hand,” says Wiggen, page 245; “the final scason of 
damnation does not lie in the absolute will of God, but in Adam’s sin, or original sin. 
Whoever is damned, is not because God willed his damnation, but because Adam 
sinned, and the sin of Adam, asamerited punishment, came upon all men for by this 
also came even their own sins.” There is only one unconditional decree, and this 


refers to the elect, not to the reprobate.” 
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children of believers as having a certain covenant relation, and, if 
dying in infancy, probably elect, at all events charitably presumed 
so, allows no such effect to baptism,’ as St. Augustine directly as- 
serts and the English formule imply. Had the Articles or any 
part of the formule been shaped by the direct influence of Calvin, 
it is not possible they should have avoided all those points which 
are so distinctive of the theories of Calvin, but in which he differs 
from Augustine. While on all of these and many others they 
rather softened the conclusions of the logic of Augustine himself 
than inclined to the yet harder deductions of the theologian of 
Geneva. 

This terminates the inquiry as to the direct effect of Calvin on 
the authorized formule and order of the English Church, for the 
articles were the last of these symbola, and Calvin himself died 
two years afterward, in L564. 

The total result of the inquiry seems to be that he was regarded 
by the English Reformers as a man of vast ability, and his opinions 
entitled to a careful hearing; that among the body of the clergy 
and people he and his opinions were steadily growing in influ- 
ence; but that neither his ecclesiasticism, ritual notions nor dog- 
matic theology had enough influence on the minds of the men who 
formulized the English Church to effect any marked and distine- 
tive results in any of these lines, and that the presence in the Eng- 
lish symbola of those dogmas which have been attributed to him is 
mainly due to the direct iufluence of Augustine himself. After 
the death of Calvin there was a double movement in the relations 


' Augustine held (Wiggen, 72) “ that every child that dies after baptism, and before 
the use of reason, and so pollution by willful sin, must inherit salvation,” and also 
“that children of Christians dying without baptism, as well as the heathen must be 
eternally damned.” While Calvin teaches (Rom. v. 12) “ that the grace of God is 
communicated to the children of the pious, as they have the right of adoption to the 
covenant, while others are by no means exempted from the common lot,” and (says 
Harold Browne, p. 659, on the Articles, quoting from the Institutes, iv, xv., 22) “the 
children of faithful parents are baptized, not that they may then first become sons of 
God, but rather are then by a solemn sign received into the church, because by vir- 
tue of the promise (iu the covenant, to pious parents), they already belong to the 


body of Christ.” 
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of the English Church to both his theology and ecclesiasticism. 
For a while the influence of his opinions in the field of dogma was 
steadily upon the increase. He, and not Augustine, had now come 
to be accepted as the true exponent of the prevailing Protestant 
theology ; and the study of his Institutes was the standard course 
in all the Protestant communities of Western Europe, England in- 
cluded. This culminated in England in the Lambeth Articles, 
1595, in which his theology in a very emphatic form was set forth 
by Whitgift. These show just the features I have noted, and ex- 
press in the most rigid terms his dogmas upon all those points 
which the Church of England, following the example of Augus- 
tine, had left untouched. When James L came to the throne, he 
brought with him the stringent Calvinism of the Scottish Church ; 
and in 1618, when the Calvinistic synods of Holland con 
vened at Dort a meeting of the leading members of their school of 
theology from every part of Europe, to condemn what was then 
called the heresy of Arminius, James sent messages of sympathy 
and personal delegates to represent himself, and in an informal 
way the English, Church at that important conference. 

But there was another side of Calvinism which was also steadily 
increasing in its influence in England ; that was its defiant oppo- 
sition to all Episcopal authority, accompanied with a determined 
effort to claim a certain deference to the will of the people against 
the personal self-conceit and tyrannical desires of James, and the 
growing importance he was seeking to attach to the Episcopate, 
as a part of the effective machinery of the crown. The people 
were growing more restless in their yearning for increased freedom, 
and the connection between Calvinism as a distinctive theology, 
and this party in both church and state was so universal that Cal- 
vinism and Puritanism began more and more to be synonymous, 
So that shortly both ministers and king commenced to look with 
increasing disfavor on both the popular theology and polities. The 
result was that before the end of his reign James had become vio- 
lently opposed to the Calvinistie theories in all their forms, ecclesi- 
astical, political and dogmatic. As the clergy never had, ex- 
cepting for a short period, accepted the extreme theories of Cal- 
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vin, when these were now pressed to their most rigid results, 
and were united to a real and increasingly bitter antagonism to the 
regimen of the Established Church in many points of ritual and 
order, the change was very rapid to a violent recoil from it upon 
the part of nearly all who were thoroughly devoted to the Episco- 
pal and_ historical constitution of the English Church, and as vio- 
lent an advocacy of it by those who were opposed to this. Here 
the influence of Calvin assumes a place of large importance in the 
after history of the Church in England ; for the division then made 
has virtually continued ever since; the high-chureh portion of the 
church having but little sympathy with anything that savors of 
the Calvin leaven, while on the other hand he has been the -vir- 
tual leader and influential authority, directly or through his schol- 
ars, in all that other large portion of the Church, which under the 
names successively of puritan or low-churechmen, has always felt 


the Reformation should have been completed to the extreme nar- 


rowness of the theory of Calvin. 


J. F. GARRISON. 























DOGMATIC STANDARDS. 


It is proposed in this article to offer for consideration and dis- 
cussion some observations upon Dogmatic Standards. 

1. And first as to their origin and historical development. 

Ever since the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, of the jailor at 
Philippi, and of the twelve disciples at Ephesus, some brief formu- 
lary of Christian doctrine has been propounded to those who by 
baptism were initiated into the Christian Church. The new con- 
verts doubtless accepted and embraced the whole apostolic teach- 
ing or doctrine, of which the brief formulary only expressed the 
condensed result. They accepted and embraced Christianity, and 
Christianity was nothing more nor less than just what the apostles 
taught them. The same gospel which the apostles taught in their 
oral preaching—all we know of it or can know of it—has been 
crystalized into the form of the Scriptures of the New Testament. 
The four Gospels, we may presume, were all written for the same 
purpose for which St. John expressly declares that his was written 

—*that we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, we might have life through his name,”—which 
again, is the whole, condensed into a brief tormulary. But no 
convert would have been considered, or would have considered 
himself, a true disciple, who, while confessing his belief in this 
formulary, should have rejected any part of the Gospel upon which 
it was founded. 

But even in the apostles’ times false teachers and false prophets 
appeared, and errors of various kinds and degrees arose; and one 
design of writing the Gospels may have been, as perhaps we may 
infer from St. Luke’s preface, to set forth the real facts of the his- 


tory, and to guard the truth against emerging perversions and 
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misrepresentations. But, however this may be, a large part of St. 
Paul’s epistles, as well as those of St. John, St. Peter, St. James 
and even of St. Jude, were written with this partially polemic pur- 
pose. St. Paul grapples with the false teachers with elaborate, 
subtle and crushing logic. St. John pitches deadly battle with 
Anti-christ, tells of some “* who went out from us,” and bids us try 
the Spirits by the test of apostolic teaching, ‘ because,” says he, 
‘many false prophets are gone out into the world.” St. Peter tells 
of ‘‘ false teachers bringing in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them.” St. James protests against those 
who, abusing the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith only, 
would seek to be saved by a mere formal and dead faith, which 
properly was no faith at all—a lifeless nonentity. And St. Jude, 
while telling us of those who denied the only Lord God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, exhorts us to “ contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

But however minute and detailed and expanded might be this 
teaching of the apostles, and however nice their distinctions, or in- 
tricate, or complicated, or long-drawn or fine-drawn their argu- 
ments, it was undoubtedly expected that those to whom they 
wrote were to accept their whole teaching, in every point and par- 
ticular, in substance and in form, as authoritative and final. 

Now, since all we know of apostolic teaching has been put on 
record in the New Testament, and since the New Testament itself 
teaches us that whatsoever things were written aforetime (i.e., in 
the Old Testament), “were written for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Seriptures, might have hope,” 
and that the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament—which were 
the only “ Holy Scriptures ” extant in Timothy’s childhood—* are 
able to make us wise unto salvation through faith that isin Christ 
Jesus ;” and that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness,” it follows that the Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament—the Bible—is, and of right ought to be, the rule 
of faith, the dogmatic standard, the fundamental creed, for all who 


profess to be Christians, This is the true apostolic depositum ; | 
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know of no other. This is the faith once delivered, once for all 
delivered, to the saints; the faith which neither man nor angel 
may enlarge, abate or alter, inso much as one jot or tittle. Neither 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed nor any other creed has any author- 
ity antecedent to, or side by side with, the apostolic teaching as 
handed down in Holy Scripture; from which teaching all true 
creeds have been condensed and derived. The old fathers’ fable 
of the composition of the Apostles’ Creed by the Apostles them 
selves has long since been exploded. The recognition of this or of 
any other creed as an apostolic depositum, independent of the apos- 
tolic teaching as contained in the authentic apostolic Scriptures, 
can scarcely be any longer entertained by intelligent men; but all 
the creeds, whether one, two or three, are, as our Church declares, 
to be received and believed—not on any special apostolic or con- 
ciliar authority—but simply ‘“* because they can be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” Holy Scripture is the source 
of all true creeds ; the creeds are not the germsof Holy Scripture. 
The apostles did not give us the creed or the creeds as their depos- 
itum, and leave the Church to develop the Holy Seriptures from 
them, but they gave us the Holy Scriptures, and left the Church 
Jrom them to draw her creeds. The Apostles’ Creed is the posi- 
tive, unpolemic, creed of the Church, developed and_ enlarged 
gradually from the apostles’ times till the fourth century. 

But as, while the apostles lived, errors arose which called for the 
larger expositions, the polemical discussions and the nice doctrinal 
distinctions of the apostolic epistles, so, after the canon of Divine 
Scripture was closed, errors and heresies continued to arise, which, 
in the brief formularies of the Christian faith, called for further 
and sharper dogmatic definitions, with an express rejection and 
condemnation of the false doctrines, against which they were aimed, 
Thus originated the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creed, the 
dogmatic definitions of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and 
the Athanasian creed, embodying the results of all. These creeds 
and definitions have, like the apostolic epistles, a polemical bearing ; 
but they are all professedly derived from and based on the apostolic 


teaching, as recorded and handed down in Holy Scripture; of 
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which Holy Scripture the Church was and is the keeper and wit- 
ness. 

Then followed a long period, down to the Reformation, in which, 
from time to time, single or unimportant articles were added, or 
professed to be added, to the dogmatic standards of the Church by 
some council or pope, but no new creeds or confessions were intro- 
duced. This was a dark period of the rankest growth of gross 
errors and doctrinal perversions and practieal abuses ; at the bot- 
tom of all which lay the fundamental error of making the author- 
ity of the Church equal or superior to that of the written Word of 
God. Then grew like wild weeds the subtle shifts and ingenious 
devices and new-fangled inventions of scholasticism, with the mum- 
meries and idolatries and magic practices of ecclesiasticism ; until 
another Gospel than that of Jesus Christ as preached by St. Paul 
was brought in and imposed upon the Christian people, so that the 
very being of Christianity was in danger of utter destruction. Error 
had entrenched itself, had set its throne, and was wielding its 
sceptre in the very temple of God. Nothing could save the Chris- 
tian Church and the truth of the Gospel upon which that Church 
was founded, but a revolution—a reformation. The reformation 
same ; and of course it became necessary for the reformers to de- 
fine their position, to protest distinctly against the hydra-headed 
system of Romish error, as well as against other counter extrava- 
gances which that system had provoked. Hence arose the various 
“confessions of faith” of the Protestant Churches and, among 
them, the Articles of Religion of our own Chureh. From the na- 
ture of the case these confessions were more detailed, prolix, apol- 
egetic and polemical than the early creeds. The vast accumulation 
of errors and abuses which were to be antagonized demanded it ; 
and the precedent of the New Testament epistles justified it. Nor 
were the Protestant Churches alone in setting torth enlarged con- 
fessions of faith, The Church of Rome followed the example ; 
and the manifold errors which, during the Middle Ages, had been 
developing themselves without formal sanction, were now, by the 
Council of Trent, stereotyped into fixed dogmatic definitions; a 


system of error still further enlarged and settled upon its funda- 
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mental principle by the later Vatican Council. The root error of 
making the Church instead of the Scripture the ultimate authority 
for dogmatic definitions has been transformed into the simpler 
dogma of the papal infallibility. The Protestant confessions, on 
the other hand, with our Articles, declare with unanimous voice 
the Word of God writter—the Holy Scripture—to be the absolute 
and ultimate rule of faith. The Greek or Eastern Orthodox Church 
followed with her confession, in some respects approaching the 
Protestant view, but for the most part symbolizing with the Church 
of Rome, except in regard to the points of the jiliogue and the 
pope’s supremacy and infallibility. 

2. And now a few words upon the necessity and importance of 
dogmatic standards. 

It is sometimes urged that the Scriptures themselves are a suf- 
ficient standard, that other creeds and confessions are not needed, 
and, indeed, do more harm than good, fettering Christian liberty 
and leading to the disparagement of the Divine Word. Buta brief 
baptismal creed seems to have been used from the very times of the 
Apostles, and something of the kind is a very appropriate if not a 
necessary means of initiating young persons and new converts into 
the elements and principles of the Christian religion. As well 
might one object to catechetical instruction or to sermons as lead- 
ing to the disparagement of God’s Word, or to compends of natural 
history as leading to the disparagement of the works of nature. 
Most persons admit this, while some still object to larger polem- 
ical creeds, and especially to long-winded and wire-drawn confes- 
sions of faith (as they like to describe them), and insist that, in- 
stead of all such standards, the Scriptures suffice. 

But the Church is not only to receive, she is to teach, the truth 
which the Scriptures convey ; and she is to teach it, not simply 
by printing and circulating or even publicly reading the Holy 
Scriptures, but through the heart and mind and mouth of the liv- 
ing preacher. And the truth which she is to teach is unchangea- 
ble truth ; the faith which she is to deliver down is onx faith. The 
Church is to be built up on her most holy faith. The Christian 


ministry was instituted for the edification of the body of Christ, 
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“ till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” But how is the Church ever to reach 
this full development, this glorious stature of perfection as the 
very impersonation and body of Christ, if her ministers teach the 
people a jargon of clashing doctrines, faiths and fancies, ranging, 
perchance, all the way from the system of Popery to that of Mor- 
monism? And yet it is a patent fact that all this babel of doe- 
trines professes to be drawn from, or at least authorized by Holy 
Scripture ; for even those who assume some other authority co-or- 
dinate with, or superior to, that of the Holy Scripture, are careful 
to claim Scripture authority for the assumption, and do not admit 
that any of their dogmas are inconsistent with the teaching of the 
Scripture. But the Church is a body of believers, and unless she 
have one faith she cannot be one body. Neither the Apostles’ 
Creed nor any of the ancient creeds are suflicient to secure the re- 
quisite unity in the teaching of the faith under the present circum- 
stances of the Church. The very canon of the Scripture is a ques- 
tion which has to be agreed upon first of all, and neither of the 
creeds settles it. Neither of the creeds sets forth expressly the doe- 
trine of propitiation by the death of Christ, of original sin, of justifi- 
vation by faith, of regeneration by the Holy Ghost, of the sacra- 
ments, of God’s eternal purpose, of his special prevenient grace, and 

man’s spiritual impotence, of Episcopacy or of infant baptisin. Be- 
sides, nearly all the varieties of systems and heresies, of sects and 
churches, between the two extremes mentioned above, profess to 
hold the Apostles’ Creed as well as the Holy Scriptures. And how 
easily even a Spinozist might aceept the Nicene creed, with its 
homéousion. I have known a very pronounced Unitarian to say 

that he could receive and recite with all his heart the Nicene 
creed—* that grand old hymn of the ancient Church,” as he called 

it—but he could not have said the same either of the Athanasian 

creed or of the thirty-nine Articles. 

It is true that, in drawing up dogmatic standards, there is a pos- 
sibility and a danger of going too far into minutiz and niceties and 
polemics. The unity of the faith does not require a perfect iden- 
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tity of confession in regard to every subordinate and unessential 
particular, to every shade of thought or expression, or to every 
subtle logical distinction. But the Apostolic Epistles show that it 
may be proper and necessary to go in this direction far beyond the 
brief formularies of the creeds. If this is an evil it is a necessary 
evil ; and the prolific inventions, the manifold twistings and shifts, 
the subtleties and sophistries of error, and not the consequent 
charge of faithfully guarding the truth, must bear the blame. 
Perhaps some of the Protestant confessions have gone to an un- 
necessary and unwise extreme in this direction, but among sach 
confessions, that contained in our Articles of Religion is one of the 
briefest, most simple and most Scriptural. It is also briefer than 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, and immensely briefer than 
the confession of the Eastern Orthodox, or of the Greek and Russo- 
Greek Church. 

We occasionally hear it alleged that the protests in our Articles 
against the errors of the Romish Church, while they might have 
been very well at the time of the Reformation, have now grown 
obsoiete. But so far is this from being the case that not only are 
those errors still maintained and intensified by the Romish Chureh 
herself, but they are continually threatening to re-invade our own 
Church, to the destruction of her reformed and Protestant charac- 
ter. 

It is sometimes said, to the disparagement of all dogmatic defi- 
nitions, and especially of our Articles, that they were formulated 
under the influence and in the language of the philosophy of their 
time ; and that, therefore, with that phi’»sophy they are now ob- 
solete. But as much may be said of the Nicene creed, and to no 
small extent even of some parts of Holy Scripture. Fully to un- 
derstand the latter we must often make ourselves acquainted with 
the modes of thought and conception and expression which be- 
longed to their time and which no longer prevail among us. But 
suppose our Articles or any dogmatic standards are moulded by 


Cc 


the philosophy of their time, what of it? Does that hinder 
their being available as a standard of doctrine? Does that hinder 
us from ascertaining at any time and under the reign of any phil, 
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osophy what is their real meaning, their proper doctrinal teaching ? 
If this last is ascertained, thatis enough ; this is all they were made 
for. It is not the antiquated form, but the real honest meaning 
that we are concerned about; and that we can find if we will. 
One might as well object that the New Testament is written in 
Greek, and therefore can be of no use to us who speak English, 
The key of the old philosophy is no more lost than the key of the 
old language. 

It is sometimes said, as though it were something to the pur- 
pose in defence of ignoring or contemning our Articles of Religion, 
that we do not want the repetition of the old cant phrases, the stiff 
metaphysical distinctions, distortions and distractions of the anti- 
quated furmularies of obsolete thought; but we want the living 
thought of to-day, clothed in the fresh current language of the 
times ;— we do not want an everlasting rehash of cold, dry, stale 
orthodoxy, but the ever new, warm, simple truth of Christ, well- 
ing up from the earnest, loving heart. All very well. But neither 
do we want another gospel, however fresh, nor a newly invented 
truth or doctrine of Christ, however warm and loving; we want 
the same doctrine that Christ and His apostles delivered eighteen 
hundred years ago, and which our fathers received as it was de- 
livered. Orthodoxy does not become stale because it is old; the 
older the better. We want the same, good, old story. Give us that and 
you may make it as living and fresh and warm and simple and 
loving as you can; you can never make it too much so, But 
freshness and warmth and eloquence and unction and the current 
language of the times will prove poor substitutes for the truth it- 
self. The simple question is, are you careful to preach the doctrine 
of the Articles, and no other? Nobody asks or expects you to re- 
tail the formule, the phrases and the metaphysics of the Articles ; 
but you are expected to preach the doctrines expressed and defined 
in them, in whatever style of language or of thought you may 
find it best to clothe and present them. I say all this on the as- 
sumption that it is not pretended or insinuated that the doctrine 
of the Articles is wholly false, but only the phraseology or the 


philosophy of them obsolete. 
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Some carry their antipathy to all dogma so far that they think, 
or seem to think, they can preach without preaching any doctrine 
at all; but in this they probably deceive themselves. They would 
preach “ the living Christ ;” but even so they would mean to affirm 
that he ¢s living. And they probably will not content themselves 
with merely repeating that phrase, and interlarding their discourses 
“ the Christ,” “ the 


” ; 


with their pet expressions of “the Christ, 
living Christ,” (by the way, what did they mean by cant phrases ?) 
but will add other express or implied affirmations besides. Indeed 
I find that such persons deal in affirmations as freely as anybody 
else. The fact is, that no men dogmatize more than those 
who decry dogma. The very decrial is dogmatic, and often very 
offensively so. The real question is not whether we shall preach 
dogma, that we cannot help; but whether we shall preach the 
true dogma, that we can easily miss. And it is scarcely invidious 
to say that those who decry and denounce dogma are naturally a 
little more liable to go wide of the true doctrine, than are those 
who are studiously careful to conform their teachirg tu the an- 
cient and well-considered dogmatic standards which the Church 
herself has established. 

2. I now proceed to enquire what are our dogmatic standards ¢ 
And what is our present relation to them / 

The thirty-nine Articles are the standard of doctrine of our 
Chureh. They recognize the Holy Scriptures as of paramount 
and absolute authority over themselves as well as over any and 
every exposition or enunciation of Christian doctrine, by this or 
any. other Church, or by any human authority, They re-affirm 
and attest the truth of the creeds as resting upon and subordinate 
to the same Supreme Authority. [tis remarkable that, for the 
truth of any declaration, they never appeal to the authority of any 
council, general or provincial, though they cite the dieta, the pri 
vate opinions of Jerome and Augustine, as of great weight. Mem- 
bers and ministers of our Church may hold their so-called Catholic 
standards of doctrine higher than the thirty-nine Articles, but if 


their doctrine is inconsistent with that of the thirty-nine Articles— 


they may be right and the Church may be wrong, it is true—but 
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they are thus such extraordinary good Churchmen that, by their 
own confession, they are dissenters from the express doctrine of 
their own Church. The Articles declare that the churches of all 
three of the great primitive patriarchates, Antioch, Alexandria and 
Rome, have erred even in matters of faith; and the twenty-first 
Article, whose doctrinal definition is re-affirmed by our Church, 
declares that ‘“ General Councils may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore things or- 
dained by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of Holy 
Seripture.” 

It is really one of the strangest among the odd vagaries of the 
human mind that men who presumably have read our Articles of 
Religion should suggest and affect to believe that they are not the 
authoritative statement of the doctrine of our Church, The first 
question is, are they doctrinal statements at all? And the answer 
manifestly and undeniably must be that, in their very form and 
substance, they are. The second question is, who makes these 
statements? And the answer unequivocally must be, the Church 
makes them as her own. The third question is, does she make 
them authoritatively? And the answer is, she declares them to 
be “Articles of Religion ; as established by the bishops, the clergy 
and laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, in convention, on the twelfth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord, 1801.”” 

If the Articles do not contain and set forth the formal definition 
of the doctrine of this Church, then language has uo meaning, 
then the Church has stultified herself, and all the rest of the Chris- 
tian world has been egregiously imposed upon. If the Articles are 
established for any purpose, it is to be what they intrinsically are, 
a declaration of doctrine. The Liturgy and Offices of the Church 


'See Appendix to Journal of General Convention of 1801. Also Journal of Gen- 
eral Convention, 1820, where the “ Articles’ are said to be *‘of equal authority with 
the Book of Common Prayer.” See ‘‘ Journals of early Convention.” Vol. I. pp. 519, 
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may imply or assume, and sometimes even declare doctrine, but 
only incidentally and informally ; this was not their purpose, which 
related primarily and properly to worship and discipline. The 
Liturgy may have dogmatie authority for any statements of doe- 
trine not contained in the Articles, but if, in any case, the Liturgy 
and the Articles seem to come into conflict, for dogmatic purposes 
the looser and rhetorical language of the Liturgy must be interpre- 
ted by the formal definitions of the Articles, and not vice versa. 
This lies in the very nature of the case. 

It is sometimes thought very important to remind us that the 
Articles are not articles of Faith, but merely articles of Religion. 
But this distinction is of no consequence for us at present, because 
it does not at all hinder the Articles from being, as we have main- 
tained, the formal statement of doctrine, the dogmatic standard of 
our Church. The distinction is purely verbal and technical ; and, 
if admitted, only comes to this, that the Articles are net intended 
to bind all the members of the Church so that none can be ad- 
mitted to her communion without assenting to them, but only to 
bind the clergy, those who are to teach in the Church’s name; 
while articles of faith may be considered as including only those 
doctrines which are essential to salvation, necessary for all men to 
believe, laity as well as clergy; as, for example, the Apostles’ 
Creed, which is required to be believed before any one can be 
baptized or confirmed. 

I know not what wire-drawn distinctions may be made between 
believing and believing; but Bishop Pearson, speaking of “I be- 
lieve” as it stands in the Apostles’ Creed, defines belief to be “an 
assent to that which is credible as credible,” and I suppose the 
Articles of Religion are to be assented to as at least “ credible.” 
According to Bishop Pearson faith in the creed is no more. It is 
true, he adds afterwards, that the *‘ believe’ of the creed means 
assent to that which is credible on the divine testimony ; but this is 
only adding the ground of faith, and the ground of faith is 
no part of the faith itself; or, if it be insisted that this 
ground must be included in the concrete idea of the pecul. 


iar faith which belongs to the creed then the creed as far 
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as faith in it is concerned, would not be distinguished 
from the whole body of Scripture, which is the Word of God, and 
rests, in all its parts, upon the infallible Divine testimony—then 
the Bible would be technically a creed. In a general, untechnical 
sense, the Bible is, undoubtedly, the creed of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, as of all other Protestant churches. As to the au- 
thority of the Apostles’, or of any other creed, it rests ultimately, 
as I have already shown that the church has declared, upon that 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and the authority upon which we know 
that the church requires the Apostles’ creed to be most thoroughly 
received and believed, is the Article in which she makes that de- 
claration. The “ Nicene Creed ” referred to in the same Article 
is not the creed as set forth by the first council of Nice, or even as 
it was enlarged and set forth by the first council of Constanti- 
nople; but it is unquestionably that creed as set forth by this 
church, differing from the original conciliar document both by ad- 
dition and omission; and yet no minister of the Protestant Kpis- 
copal Church is at liberty to reject the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son; nor would he have any more 
right, in publicly reciting the creed, to omit that article than any 
other. 

As to whether the articles are authoritative, in the sense of in- 
fallibly determining the truth, or of absolutely binding the mind 
and conscience, neither the Articles nor the Creeds, vor anything 
else but the Holy Scriptures, is set forth by our church as authori- 
tative. The Articles are authoritative as, for all legal as well as 
critical purposes, an authentic declaration of the Chureh’s doe- 
trine. They are, in their very form, a declaration of doctrine, and 
itis to be presumed, of the doctrine of the party which makes the 
declaration. That party is the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and they are therefore binding upon all those, who by the con- 
stitution and canons ef the Protestant Episcopal Church, are re- 
quired to hold and teach the doctrines of that church, and to teach 
nothing to the contrary—binding to the extent and in the sense in 
which said constitution and canons make it binding for them to 


conform their teaching to these doctrines. 
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Speaking of the consultations of the American Bishops on the sub- 
ject of the Articles, in the convention of 1792, Bishop White says 
(Memoirs p. 181): “ The remarks of Bishop Seabury were gen- 
eral, rather in the way of doubt as to the necessity of Articles ; 
although, on the other side, he acknowledged his inability to an- 
swer an argument pressed upon him—that without them, individ- 
ual ministers would have to do, by their respective will and author- 
ity what had better be done by known law,' for the preventing of 
the delivery of opposite doctrines to the flocks by different preach- 
ers.” QOn page 33 he makes the following general statement; 
“Throughout this narrative, it must have appeared that the ob- 
ject kept in view in all the consultations held and the determina- 
tions formed, was the perpetuating of the Episcopal Church on 
the ground of the general principles which she had inherited from 
the Church of England, and of not departing from them, except so 
far as either local circumstances required, or some very important 
cause rendered proper. To those acquainted with the system of 
the Church of England, it must be evident that the object here stated 
was accomplished On the ratification of the A rticles,”’ 

Bishop Burnet opens his work on the 39 Articles (Preface) with 
saying that they “‘are the sum of our doctrine and the confession 
of our faith.” And, in the decision in “the Gorham case,” they 
are expressly called our church’s “ code of faith.” Dr. Browne, 
Bishop of Ely, now of Winchester, one of the latest and most ap- 
proved writers on the Articles, expressly calls the Articles and Lit. 
urgy “the two standards of authority as regards the doctrine of the 
English Church.” “Our church” he further says, ‘‘ requires of 
its Jay members no confession of their faith except that contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed ;” but adds that “the Articles of the church 
bind the consciences of her clergy according to their natural and 
genuine meaning.” (Introd. to Exposition of 39 Articles). Thus 
Bishop Browne indirectly styles the articles a “confession of faith,” 
and expressly declares that “ they bind the consciences of the cler- 


gy;” by which last he plainly means, not that they are to be 


' In these quotations the italics are our own. 
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held as infallible, nor that they bind the clergy absolutely, but 
only bind their consciences, as the condition of their conscien- 
tiously retaining their official relation to the church. In his his- 
tory of the Articles, Hardwicke repeatedly and systematically de- 
nominates them a “ formulary of faith.” 

Bishop White (memoirs p. 23) speaks of *‘the Articles ” as stat- 
ing the principal “ Artieles of faith.” He states also (page 25) that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York required that the can- 
“ 


didates for Episcopal consecration from America, should “as to 


faith make the subscription which the American Church had pre- 


scribed to future candidates for orders.” 


He also declares (page 
180) that the Thirty-nine Articles were still the acknowledged 
faith of the church ; although as they had not yet been expressly 
adopted and established by the general convention, they were 
not then binding for disciplinary purpeses. Again he says (page 
32) of “ the doctrines of the Gospel as they stand in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England:” and adds, “it must be re- 
membered that in regard to subscription to the Articles there is 
a considerable difference between the form required in the Church 
of England as laid down in her Thirty-sixth Canon (which has 
since been modified) and that prescribed in the constitution of the 
American Church.” Here it is plain that Bishop White under- 
stood the constitutional requirement of a “ solemn engagement to 
conform to the doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church ” to be 
a form of subscription to the “established” Articles. And the dif- 
ference between this and the English form of subscription may not 
be so great as, at first sight, appears; for we must consider wheth- 
er, if we do not really hold and assent to the doctrine which the 


, 


‘*conform ” our teaching to that doctrine. 


church teaches, we can 
If we avoid saying anything positively or negatively on the snb- 
ject in question, can we in the end say with St. Paul, that we 
“ have not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God ?” 

It is sometimes alleged that the Articles are merely “Articles of 
Peace,” and therefore not binding upon anybody. I answer, they are 
expressly established as ‘‘ Articles of Religion,’—of Religion—not 


as “ Articles of Peace ;” and moreover, they could not be Articles 
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of Peace, unless they were binding, as far as they go, upon all the 
parties to the treaty. 

I lay it down, therefore, that they are binding upon all who have 
promised conformity to the doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and who are under canonical requirement not to hold or 
teach publicly or privately, and advisedly, any doctrine contrary 
to that held by that Church. 

Dogmatic standards are useless or worse than useless unless they 
are enforced or in some way rendered effectual to produce con- 
formity in teaching. They may be enforced too rigorously, or 
they may be allowed to become practically a dead letter ;—and 
there is danger that, in our dread of one extreme, we run into the 
other. 

The tendency is now towards the latter extreme, if indeed, that 
extreme has not already been reached. If this latitudinarian 
spirit continues, the Church will inevitably become a prey to all 
manner of false and erroneous teaching. Our liturgy will not save 
us. Already there are those who have prayed for years and still 
pray, in the litany, to be delivered from God’s “ wrath and from 


* de- 


everlasting damnation,” and, in the burial service, not to be 
livered into the bitter pains of eternal death ;” and who yet grave- 
ly maintain and teach that neither everlasting, nor eternal, nor 
damnation, nor death have any Scriptural authority for being used 
in such connections, in short that there is nu such thing to be 
found as eternal death or eternal damnation, in the received sense 
of those words. There are those who confess in the Litany “three 
Persons and one God,” and yet maintain that the “ three ” are not 
properly “Persons,” but only three somewhats ; and there are those 
who solemnly confess to the Holy Ghost Himself, in the same 
Litany, that He proceeds “from the Father and the Son,” and yet 
are more than half ready to surrender or explain away the /ilioqgue 
at the demand of the Eastern Church. There are those who in 
the Communion office, confess that “by His oblation of Himself once 
offered,” Christ made on the cross a “full, perfect and sufficient sac- 
ritice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world; ” 
and yet maintain that, properly speaking, He made there no sacri 
71 
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fice or satisfaction at all, and that it is derogatory to the infinitely 
loving Fatherhood of God to suppose that He needed any sacrifice 
or satisfaction to be made to Him in order to His forgiving our sins, 
or, in the words of the Article, that there should be any need that 
the Son of God should die on the cross.“ to reconcile His Father 
to us.” 

Not only is the wholesome doctrine of justification by faith only 
left unpreached in many quarters, but no doctrine of justification 
at all, as distinguished from sanctification, is recognized, and the 
very idea of redemption through the blood of Christ, even the for- 
giveness of sins, is lost or quite ignored; and the whole Gospel is 
sublimated into the mystic generalities of life and love. They 
forget that the same Christ who is the life, is also the way and the 
truth, and that it is only as such that He is the life. 

There are some who talk of “ the human person” of Christ, as 
though there were in Him any other Person than the second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity ; and others represent the infinite and 
immutable attributes of His divine nature as laid aside in the In- 
carnation, or His human nature as absorbed or transmuted into the 
divine, as endowed with omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence 
and other incommunicable attributes of deity. And it is pain- 
fully manifest that, in many quarters, the reality of the Christian 
miracles, the doctrines of the inspiration of the Seriptures as the 
Word of God, of the resurrection of the body, and of the final 
judgment are held very loosely. These are but specimens; these 
are but beginnings. Indeed it may well be doubted whether at 
the present moment, in the face of all our boasting, we have any 
good reason to claim any superiority over Presbyterians, or Meth- 
odists, or Baptists, or even Congregationalists, in uniformity of 
doctrinal tone, or in freedom from heretical and latitudinarian 
preaching. And we are to remember, that errors and heresies do 
not ordinarily start up all at once and full blown; but advance 
gradually from small beginnings, and while growing ask only to 
be let alone. They commonly protest that they are really the old 
doctrine with some improvement in its dress) They would only 
abolish the defacements and deformities which were imposed upon 
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the true doctrine by the current mode of presentation, Ecclesias- 
tical courts and trials for heresy may be scandalous, but there may 
be something even worse than the scandal of ecclesiastical courts. 
The trials are not to blame for the heresies but the heresies for the 
trials, 

3ut, in the present temper of the Church and of the times, our 
hope must probably be in an earnest appeal to each man’s own 
conscience, rather than to canonical adjudication. And here one 
question must be settled beforehand: Does conformity to the doe- 
trine of the Church mean conformity to its established public 
standard? Or to the supposed or probable doctrine of a supposed 
or probable present majority? Or, perhaps, to that of some his- 
torically recognized or tolerated school of thought? I answer, to 
the established public standard, unquestionably, for the Church 
has set forth these standards for this very purpose. The require- 
ment of conformity to whatever might be the doctrine of a major- 
ity could have no moral basis to rest upon, and the promise 
of such conformity would be an immoral act. While, to loosen the 
obligation of the promised conformity, by taking refuge in the tol- 
erated interpretation of some recognized school of thought borders 
too closely upon the Jesuitical doctrine of probabilities. It is true 
that if the affiant conscientiously believes that the prevailing doc- 
trine of the presumed majority, or of some particular school, is the 
true interpretation of the doctrinal standard, he may promise con- 
formity in that sense, but that is promising conformity to the doc- 
trinal standard itself, in what he fully believes to be its true mean- 
ing; and in no other sense could he honestly promise such con- 
formity. The question is not alone what, in the judgment of some 
doctor, is a possible or allowable sense—that is Jesuitical ; but what 
in his own conscientious judgment, in the sight of God, is the true, 
honest, original sense. The truth is, if our dogmatic standards 
are really superannuated or obsolete, it is the bounden duty of the 
Church, instead of requiring a promise of conformity to them, to 
abandon and abolish them forthwith. The moral evil of subscrib- 
ing to them in a non-natural sense is unspeakable. It is a cancer 
eating at the vitals of the Church. It tends to blunt the moral 
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sense of the whole body of the clergy, to accustom them to a Jes- 
uitical cast of thought; and, in the end, may do more harm than 
all their preaching will do good. How can such a clergy preach 
against political corruption, or rebuke commercial dishonesty and 
the prevalent disregard of the sacredness of promises? I say 
again, if the standards are obsolete, in God’s name let them be 
abolished. 

But while the standards remain every minister of our Church is 
bound in conscience to conform his teaching to the doctrine of the 
Church contained in the Articles and Liturgy, in the sense which 
he honestly believes was intended by them. And before he makes 
his promise of conformity, he is bound thoroughly to study them, 
that he may know what that sense is. But, you say, is he bound 
to conform to this doctrine in every minute particular, to the last 
hair’s breadth? I answer, he is bound to conform to that extent 
minuteness, not which he believes it expedient and proper to be 
required, but which he in conscience believes was intended to be 
required. The appeal is here made to each man’s conscience. 
And the conscience must be incomparably more strict than any 
ecclesiastical court could be. It will not do for a clergyman to 
ascertain the limits of his conscientious duty by referring to what 
would be enforced by an ecclesiastical tribunal. This is abandon- 
ing conscience altogether, and yielding only “ for wrath’s sake.” 
As well might a man hold that, when the period prescribed by 
the statute of limitations is past, he is no longer bound to pay a 
debt ; or that when he has paid his taxes he owes no more charity 
to the poor, or that, provided he leads his life within the limits of 


the rubric in the Communion Office, prescribing the repulsion of 


certain evil livers from the Holy Table, he performs the whole 
duty of his Christian calling. As moral and Christian men we 
must hold ourselves to stricter account than would any court of 
law or any human judicature. The opposite doctrine, by whom- 
soever held, be it by Protestant or “ Catholic ” clergymen, can only 
be branded as downright immorality. 

Still it is unhesitatingly to be admitted that their may be, in 


connection with our dogmatic standards, minor, incidental and un- 
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important, if not trivial, matters in regard to which the most con- 
scientious man may reasonably and rightfully hold himself free— 
as, for example, whether the text of the three heavenly witnesses 
is genuine, or whether the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by 
St. Paul or by some other inspired man. De minimis lex non 
curat; but then one must be satisfied that the authors of the 
standards would have regarded as minima what he assumes to be 
such. It is lex non cwrat that excuses, not ego non curo. 

I will only add that, in the nature of the case, conformity to 
dogmatic standards should be measured with greater strictness than 
conformity to external uses and forms. When these have become 
practically obsolete, they may be considered as no longer binding, 
partly because the fact of their being obsolete is visible and patent, 
and partly because they are in their nature changeable and arbi- 
trary. Yet even in their case it would be vastly better if, when 
obsolete, they should be, by public authority, changed or abolished. 
It would be better that the visitation office, if retained, should be 
made and declared to be merely directory, like the forms for fam- 
ily prayers, and not mandatory. 


But the truth cannot change, and the doctrines of the Christian 
religion cannot change. The Church can neither manufacture nor 
abolish them. She may alter her forms of expression, she may 
increase or diminish the fullness of her dogmatic statements, she 
may even acknowledge and correct a past error; but she cannot 
make a new truth or abolish an old one. She does not claim to be 
infallible, for if the Church of the great patriarchates have all 
erred, and even General Councils may err, surely the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States may err. She does not 
claim to be infallible, but she does claim, and, unless she would 
stultify herself, she must claim that what she establishes and sets 
forth, and all that she establishes and sets forth, as the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, are true. “The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, although she does not claim to be infallible, claims and 
must claim to be in fact right; and though she sends every man to 
the Scriptures to test her doctrine for himself, and would utterly 
condemn any man who should receive her teaching, or profess to 
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receive it, while in his heart believing it not to be founded in, or to 
be contrary to, the word of God, yet, if any cannot accept her doc- 
trinal determinations she would not have them continue in her 
ministry. She has laid dowr the doctrines which she would have 
taught. She holds, and must of course hold, that what she teaches 
istrue; not that it is true because she holds it, but she holds it 
because it is true; and she teaches it, not because she holds it, but 
because the Scriptures teach it. She appeals to God’s authority in 
His Holy Word as alone ultimate and absolute and infallible. 
She points away from herself to her blessed Lord, and to the ever- 


lasting word of the living God.” 
D. R. GOODMAN. 


























SOME LETTERS OF ST. BASIL.—No., II. 


We return to the story of St. Basil to find him the object of the 
plots and machinations of the Homeans. In the Epistle to Mele- 
tius (No. 68) referred to in our previous article, St. Basil writes : 
‘‘ Euippius has come indeed, but has given no evidence of his in- 
tentions. They threaten a concourse of those of their opinion 
from Armenia, Tetrapolis and Silicia.” This Euippius was a bishop 
of some see in Galatia, who had been present at the synod held at 
Constantinople in 360, which placed Eudoxius in that see, and 
confirmed the Council of Ariminum. He was still a chief man of 
that faction, and his coming to Ceesarea at this time meant mis- 
chief. The Emperor Valens, as we have seen, was in Galatia, 
where all things had been delivered into the power of the Homosans, 
and was now about to proceed into Cappadocia; the Court party 
therefore sent forward their precursors to prepare a case against 
St. Basil, with the view of securing his removal, and capturing the 
metropolitan see of that province. The occasion chosen was the 
festival of St. Eupsychius (September 7, 371), which was celebrated 
at Ozsarea with great pomp, and at which it was customary for 
many bishops of Cappadocia and the neighboring provinces to be 
present ; it was in fact a general assembly of those who were in 
communion with St. Basil. To this festival came Euippius and 
other Eudoxians or Macedonians, to act as spies. They particu- 
larly desired to catch hold of Basil’s words concerning the Holy 
Spirit, the denial of whose Divinity had now become a distinct 
heresy ; and they either presented themselves for communion and 
were rejected, or else, knowing that they would be rejected, they 
made an ostentatious pretence of refusing communion with St. Basil. 
It shows the misery of the times that, in foiling them, Basil was 
obliged to offend some of the strictly orthodox. In his sermon at 
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the festival he thought it prudent, while ascribing to the Holy 
Spirit all Divine attributes, to refrain from distinctly calling Him 
God—using “ economy,” as they called it. The heretics therefore 
could not take hold of his words; but some orthodox monks and a 
presbyter named Palladius complained of him to St. Athanasius, 
for having in this way sacrificed the truth. But Athanasius had 
too much good sense to pay heed to the accusation. He wrote 
back that they should rather glorify God who had given to Cappa- 
docia such a bishop as any region would pray to have." Euippius 
and his set made what trouble they could; shortly after their visit, 
and apparently as its result, Valens issued an edict dividing Cap- 
padocia into two provinces, and transferring the major part of the 
curia of Czesarea to Podandum; thus striking a heavy blow at the 
material prosperity of Czesarea (Oct. or Nov., 371). St. Basil was 
absent on a visitation of the province when the edict was pub- 
lished ; he immediately returned and employed what influence he 
possessed with those who had access to the Emperor, to obtain its 
revocation, but with no better result than to change the capital of 
of the new province from Podandum, which was a desolate sort of 
place, to Tyana, which was more pleasantly situated. The bishop 
of Tyana thereupon claimed the rights of a metropolitan in the 
new province, and thus was laid the foundation of further dissen- 
sions. 

Another attack upon St. Basil was now begun. One after an- 
other of the officers of the Court were sent with threats and bland- 
ishments to persuade or frighten him into communion with the ad- 
herents of the Council of Ariminum. The interview with the pre- 
fect Modestus is given by Theodoret from Gregory Nazianzen ; the 
intrepidity of Basil baffled all the attempts to break him down; 
and when Valens himself came to Ceesarea, the dignity and cour 
age of the bishop, and the wonderful solemnity of the Church ser- 
vices, overawed the Emperor—who was also softened at this time 
by the death of his son Galates, not without the appearance of a 


judicial providence—so that, notwithstanding the importunities of 
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the Homesans, he left Basil undisturbed, and indeed gave him an 
endowment for a hospital he was building. Valens was both 
superstitious and a coward. He was present in the Church of 
Cexsarea, at the Epiphany festival of 372, and Gregory Nazianzen 
tells us that he was so overcome with fear lest St. Basil should re- 
ject his offering, that he would have fainted had not those who 
stood by him held him up. From Cesarea he proceeded to An- 
tioch, where he was on the 13th of April, 372,' and where he re- 
mained a long time, to the confusion of the Syrian Churches. The 
Church of Cappadocia suffered no further harm for the present, 
except such as proceeded from the dissensions of the bishops 
among themselves. 

While Basil was undergoing this trial, and in daily expectation 
of banishment, he wrote two letters to Athanasius. The first (Ep. 
80) is a request for his prayers; the other is on the affairs of the 
Church. He asks Athanasius to take the initiative by writing let- 
ters of communion to the Bishops of the East, not waiting for 
letters from them—a very bold request when the circumstances are 
considered, and with which Athanasius could not comply. It was 
as the editor of St. Basil remarks, unjust to Athanasius to require 
him to make the first move in offering communion to those who 
had formerly refused it to him. But there are several indications 
in St. Basil’s history that he was accustomed to feel so intensely 
his own view of a matter as to be unable to enter into the views 
and feelings of those who occupied a different stand.point. It had 
happened that Jovian, who became Emperor after the death of 
Julian the Apostate, invited Athanasius to Antioch, to confer with 
him on the affairs of the Church; and that at that time Meletius, 
feeling himself aggrieved by Athanasius’ recognition of Paulinus 
(which had not been right), evaded or put off holding communion 
with him. This unforgotten act was a great obstacle in St. Basil’s 
way, and he expressed, more than once, very energetically his wish 
that it had never happened. 

The letter of Athanasius, declining this request of Basil, was 
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brought by Dorotheus, who returned from Alexandria before. 
Easter, 372, bearing news also of the result of the letters sent into 
the West the year before, and accompanied by a deacon of the 
Church of Milan named Sabinus. St Basil immediately sent Doro- 


theus to St. Meletius with the follqwing: 


Ep. 89.—To Meletius,' Bishop of Antioch. 

“The good God who affords us the opportunity of saluting your 
Excellency allays our earnest wish. For He is witness of our de- 
sire to see your face, and to enjoy your excellent and useful dis- 
course. And now, by the very reverend and excellent brother 
Dorotheus, our fellow-deacon, who comes to you, we beseech you 
first to pray for us, that we be not a stumbling-block to the people 
nor a hindrance to your prayers, to the displeasing of the Lord. 
Then also we suggest that you condescend to arrange all things by 
the aforesaid brother. And if it is necessary that anything be 
written to those in the West, because that letters ought to be de- 
livered to them from our part, do you yourself dictate the Epistles. 
For we, having met with Sabinus, the deacon sent from them, have 
written to the Illyrians, and to the bishops of Italy and Gaul, and 
to certain of those who have written privately to us. But it would 
be well that one bearing second letters (devtepa ypaupara) be sent 
as from a common synod, which do thou command to be indited. 

‘And concerning the most reverend bishop Athanasius, we re- 
mind your perfect prudence that it is impossible by my letters to 
give or do anything of what is needful, unless also he receive some- 
thing from you who formerly put off his communion. For he is 
said to be altogether disposed to unite with us, and to contribute 
what is in his power, but to be grieved that on that occasion he 
was sent away without communion, and even now the promises 
remain unfulfilled. How it is with matters in the East is no way 
concealed from the ears of your piety, and the aforesaid brother 
will more accurately relate all things. Whom do thou think fit to 


send away immediately after Easter, that he may await the answer 


‘Tt will be remembered that Meletius was in exile in Armenia Minor. 
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from Samosata? whose readiness also approve, and send him for- 
yard to what is proposed, strengthened by your prayers.” 

The Sabinus mentioned above was a deacon of the Church of 
Rome, who was probably residing in Rome because of the hetero- 
doxy of Auxentius, the Bishop of Milan. He had come from the 
West in consequence of the letters of St. Basil and St. Athanasius, 
and brought to Athanasius the documents pertaining to the West- 
ern Councils, which had been held against that of Ariminum, in- 
cluding the one lately held by Damasus and the ninety-three bish- 
ops against Auxentius.’ He brought also a letter to St. Basil from 
Valerian, Bishop of Aquileia. But it is to be remarked that he 
visited the Churches of the East as the messenger of Athanasius, 
and not of the Westerns. While the West was willing that the 
orthodox of the East should have copies of these documents, it was 
not prepared as yet to enter into full communion with them; and 
Damasus of Rome particularly had no intention of compromising 
himself at this stage of the proceedings. Either he was conscious 
that he did not stand well with the Emperor of the West, and so 
had no mind to take up a cause to which the Emperor of the East 
was hostile; or else hie was determined to make an acknowledg- 
ment of the rising authority of Rome the price of an active inter- 
vention in the affairs of the East. At any rate, he had no com- 
munication to make, either officially or privately to St. Basil, and 
the Bishop of Czesarea must take such comfort as he could in the 
possession of the records which Sabinus had been authorized by 
Athanasius to convey to him. 

Sabinus returned to the West in the Spring or early Summer of 
this year. St. Basil wrote by him to Valerian of Aquileia, and a 
circular letter to the Bishops of the West, and made him the 
bearer also of one written in the name of all the bishops of the 


Nicene party : 
Ep. 90.—Zo the yvost holy Br thren and Bishops in the West. 


“ The good God, who always mingles consolation with affliction, 


' This appears from the subscription to the Latin copy in Labbe II, p. 1045: “ Ego 


Sabinus, diaconus mediolanensis legatus de authentico dedi.” 
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has given us also now, amid the multitude of our woes, to find a 
certain measure of comfort in the writings which the holy father, 
Athanasius, has received and sent us from your uprightness con- 
taining a witness of sound faith and a demonstration of your invio- 
lable concord and union, so as to exhibit the shepherds following 
in the footsteps of the fathers, and ruling the people of the Lord 
with understanding. All these things have cheered us so much as 
to abate our sorrow, and, in a small degree, to bring a smile to our 
souls out of the sad condition of affairs in which we are now placed. 
And the Lord increased to us the consolation by our son, the most 
religious fellow-deacon Sabinus, who also refreshed our souls, nar- 
rating with exactness the things that are well with you; who hav- 
ing learned our affairs by experience, will clearly relate them to 
you, in order that first you may with us contend by earnest and 
laborious prayer to the Lord, and then that you may not decline to 
afford to the distressed churches the encouragement possible to you. 
For all things here, most honorable brethren, are in distress; and 
the Church, like some ship in the midst of the sea, strained by the 
successive strokes of the waves, is sinking under the repeated at- 
tacks of her enemies, unless there be some quick visitation of the 
goodness of the Lord. As therefore we consider your concord and 
union with one another a personal good of our own, so also we be- 
seech you to pity our dissensions, and not to separate us from you 
because we are apart by distance of place, but to receive us to the 
harmony of the one body because we are united in the communion 
according to the spirit. 

“ But our afflictions are known even if we do not tell them, for 
they have sounded through all the rest of the inhabited world. 
The dogmas of the fathers are despised ; apostolical traditions are 
set at naught; the inventions of innovators rule in the churches ; 
men talk technicalities, they do not theologize: the wisdom of the 
world holds the pre-eminence ; the boasting of the cross is thrust 
out. Shepherds are driven away; grievous wolves are brought in 
instead, who tear the flock of Christ. The houses of prayer are 
destitute of assemblies; the deserts are full of mourners. The 


elder grieve, comparing the present with the past; the younger 
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are more miserable, not knowing of what they are bereft. These 
things, indeed, are fit to move to sympathy those who are instructed 
in the love of Christ; but the story, compared with the reality of 
the events, falls far short of their magnitude. If, therefore, there 
be any consolation of love, if any communion of the Spirit, if any 
bowels of mercies, be ye moved to our defence. Take the zeal of 
righteousness ; draw us out of this tempest. Let that good proc- 
lamation of the fathers be professed by us with boldness which 
overthrows the infamous heresy of Arius and builds up the Church 
in sound doctrine, in which the Son is confessed of one substance 
with the Father, and the Holy Spirit is numbered and adored with 
equal honor; in order that the boldness for the truth which the 
Lord has given you, and the boasting in the confession of the Di- 
vine and saving Trinity, this also may be granted to us through 
your prayers and co-operation. But the aforesaid deacon will re- 
late everything to your charity. And to all things done canoni- 
cally by your excellency we consent, approving your apostolic zeal 
for orthodoxy.” 

The synodical Epistle (No. 92) sent in the name of Meletius and 
thirty-one other bishops, and superscribed “To the Italians and 
Gauls,” ' is of greater length, but of the same tenor. The conelud- 
ing portion, requesting a visitation of the East by a delegation of 
Western bishops, is as follows : 

“What you can do to help our affairs, and how you can show 
yourselves pitiful to the afflicted, you will not need to hear from 
us, but the Holy Spirit shall suggest it to you. Only there is need 
of alacrity to save those things that remain, and of the presence of 
many brethren ; so that those who come may be the fulness of a 
synod, and may have weight and authority for correction, as well 
by their own number as by the dignity of those who send them ; 
who also will renew the faith written by the fathers at Nicaea, and 
condemn the heresy, and speak peace to the Churches, leading to- 


gether in concord those who think the same things. For indeed 


'The Editors of St. Basil think that the superscriptions of this and Ep. 90 have 


been transposed. 
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this is the most miserable of all, that that part which seems to be 
sound is divided against itself; and we are placed in circumstances 
similar, as it seems, to those which enveloped Jerusalem during 
the siege under Vespasian. For they were at the same time 
pressed by an external war, and also entangled in the factious con- 
tentions within, of those of the same race. And with us indeed, 
in addition to the open war of the heretics, another, arising among 
those who appear to be orthodox, has brought the Churches into 
the extremity of weakness. In respect of which, especially, we 
need your help, so that those who confess the Apostolic faith may 
leave the schism which they have concocted, and henceforth be 
subject to the authority of the Church, that the body of Christ 
may be perfect, growing to completeness in all its members, and 
that we may not only rejoice in the good of others, which now we 
do, but may see our own Churches recovering their ancient boast 
of orthodoxy. For indeed what has been granted to your piety is 
worthy of the most exalted blessedness, to distinguish between the 
false, and the tried and pure, and to preach the faith of the fathers 
without any dissimulation. Which faith -we also have received, 
and know to be formed of apostolical characters—assenting to it and 
to all things which,are canonically and lawfully decreed in the 
synodical epistle.” 

The letter to Valerian of Aquileia (No. 91), in answer to the one 
sent by him, is an interesting example of those liter formate 
which were sent from one bishop to another as tokens of commu- 
nion ; but we have not space to reproduce it here. 

These letters were despatched in the care of Sabinus, as was 
said, in the spring or early summer of 372. Nothing was heard 
from the West in reply until late in the next year, when, as_ will 
appear, that which went to Rome was received unfavorably. In 
the meantime other trials were sustained by St. Basil, or preparing 
for him. Eustathius of Sebaste—the same who had gone on the 
mission to the West after the Council of Lampsacus—began to 
pursue a mean and tricky course, with the desigu of commending 
himself to the dominant powers. He had all along been united 
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with St. Basil in close friendship, but he now acted falsely and de- 
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ceitfully towards him, and at the same time compromised him with 
the Nicene or orthodox party, who could not understand that Basil 
was ignorant of his double dealing. Anthimius of Tyana claimed 
the rights of a metropolitan over the new province of Cappadocia 
Secunda, of which, as we have seen, his city had been made the 
capital, and so came into collision with St Basil. He found allies 
in those bishops who had shown their hostility to Basil at his ordi- 
nation, and were still wiiling to give him all the trouble they 
eould. He broke off communion with him, charging him with 
unsoundness in the faith because of his friendship for Eustathius ; 
he intercepted the revenues of the Church of Czesarea; and even 
on one occasion went so far as to attack St. Basil when on a 
journey, and deprive him of his beasts of burden.’ Atarbius of 
Neo Cwsarea broke out against Basil, denouncing him openly in 
the Church, and stirring up an animosity against him throughout 
all Pontus.* Theodotus of Nicopolis in Armenia Minor became 
suspicious of him because of Eustathius, and treated him with 
scant courtesy in his journeys to Armenia on the affairs of the 
Church ;* although Basil, still confiding in Eustathius, endeavored 
to reassure him by procuring Eustathius’ signature to a confession 
of faith, drawn up by Theodotus and himself in conference with 
Meletius. On the other hand, Eusebius of Samosata, the most 
esteemed of all Basil’s friends, seems to fault him for being at 
variance with Eustathius; while that trickster himself, finding the 
heretics about the Court renewing their plots to have St. Basil 
sent into exile, makes a journey into Cilicia, where a heretic has 
succeeded to his old companion in travel, Silvanus of Tarsus, signs 
while there what St. Basil calls an Arian, that is, an ambiguous 
creed, and on his return gives wide circulation to a letter in which 


he renounces the communion of Basil, on the pretence that he had 


‘Life of Basil, 146. Gregory Nazianzen “poked fun” at Basil for making him 
Bishop of Sasima that he might keep his mules from falling into the hands of Anthim- 
ius. A reconciliation was effected at a synod held in June or July, 372. 

* Karly in 373. 


* June 372 to spring of 373 
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written to Apollinaris, whose heresy regarding our Lord’s man- 
hood was now attracting attention. 

The confession of faith signed by Eustathius at the instance of 
St. Basil is of historical and theological interest, because it seems 
to be the beginning of that movement which led to the enlarge- 
ment of the Nicene Creed by the additions made at the Council of 
Constantinople, A. D. 381. It is as follows: 


“ Ep. 125.—Copy of the Confession of faith dictated by the most 
holy Basil, which Eustathius, Bishop of Sebaste, subscribed. 

“ To those who desire to come over to conjunction with the 
right, having previously received another confession of faith, or 
who now first desire to be catechised in the word of truth, it is 
necessary to teach the faith written by the blessed fathers in the 
synod formerly assembled at Nicwa. The same also is useful for 
those suspected of holding contrary to sound teaching, and con- 
cealing their perverse opinion under well-feigned subterfuges. For 
the faith imposed is sufficient for these also. For they will either 
rectify their secret disease, or, concealing it in the depth, they will 
bear the condemnation of their deceit, and prepare for us an easy 
defence in the Day of Judgment, when the Lord shall reveal the 
hidden things of darkness and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts. It is proper, therefore, to receive them when they confess 
that they believe according to the words set forth by our fathers at 
Niceea, and according to the meaning rightly signified by these 
words. For there are some who even inthis creed make guile of 
the word of truth, and draw the understanding of what is said in 
it to their own will. In which way Marcellus dared to be impious 
towards the hypostasis of our Lord Jesus Christ, and, interpreting 
the bare word itself, drew from thence the origin of his pretence, 
expounding wrongly the notion of the homoousion. And certain, 
following the impiety of the Lybian Sabellius, understanding that 
hypostasis (subsistence) and ousta (being or essence) are the same, 
draw from thence the attempt to establish their blasphemy, be- 
cause it is written in the Creed ‘that if any one shall say that 


the Son is of another essence (owsia) or subsistence (A ypostasis), the 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes him.’ But they did 
not say that ‘ essence’ and ‘ subsistence’ are the same; for if the 
words had set forth one and the same idea, what need was there of 
both? But it is plain that—some denying that he is of the essence 
of the Father, and others saying that He is not of the essence but 
of some other subsistence'—they thus reject both as contrary to 
the ecclesiastical mind ; since, where they manifest their own sense, 
they say that ‘the Son is of the owsia of the Father,’ rot adding 
this, ‘of the Aypostasis.’ So that that is laid down to repel 
the evil sense, but this makes manifest the saving dogma. There- 
fore it is necessary to confess that the Son is homoousion with the 
Father, as it is written; but also to confess that the Father is in 
His own subsistence, and the Son in His, and the Holy Ghost in 
His, according to what they themselves have clearly set forth. 
For fully and clearly have they shown it, saying ‘ Light of Light ;’ 
for one is the light that begets, and another that which is begotten ; 
Light, that is, and Light ; so that the notion (Aoyor) of the owsia 
is one and the same. Let this same faith which was signed at 
Nicza be affirmed by us; 

“* We believe in one God,’ ete., ete. 

“Since, then, the rest are here sufficiently and exactly defined— 
some for the correction of that which was hurtful, and some tor 
the prevention of that which it was foreseen might spring up— 
but the discourse concerning the Holy Spirit is treated in passing, 
being deemed to require no elaboration because that question was 
not then raised, the understanding concerning Him in the minds 
of the faithful being without guile; but, making advances by little 
and little, the evil seed of impiety, which was formerly sown by 
Arius the champion of heresy, and afterwards by his wicked suc- 
cessors, is grown up, to the defilement of the churches, and the 
sequence of impiety has broken out into blasphemy against the 
Spirit—therefore, to those who do not spare themselves, nor fore- 
see the inevitable threat which our Lord has denounced against 
those who blaspheme the Holy Spirit, it is necessary to propound 
this: That they anathematize those who say that the Holy Spirit 
lis;’—Note of the Benedictine editor 


' “Totus hie locus perdiffici 18; 


io 
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is a creature, and those who think this, and those who do not con- 
fess that He is holy by nature as the Father is holy by nature and 
the Son is holy by nature, but who deprive Him of His divine and 
blessed nature (pvozs). But it is a proof of the right thought not 
to separate him from the Father and the Son (for it is necessary 
for us to be baptized as we have received, and to believe as we are 
baptized, and to glorify as we have believed, the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit) ; but to refuse the communion of those who say 
that He is a creature, as plainly blaspheming ; this being understood 
(for the observation is necessary because of the sycophants), that 
neither do we call the Holy Spirit unbegotten—for we know that 
one is unbegotten and the principal of all things, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—nor begotten—for we are taught in the tra- 
ditions of the faith that one is only-begotten—but, being taught that 
the Spirit of truth proceedeth from the Father, we confess that he 
is uncreatedly from God. And we are to anathematize those who 
say that the Holy Spirit is ‘ ministering’ (Agcrovpy nor), as by 
this word bringing him down into the order of the creature. For 
the Scripture has delivered to us that the ministering spirits are 
creatures, saying that ‘they are all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister.’ And because of those who mix all things, and do 
not keep the teaching of the Gospels, it is necessary also to declare 
this, that we must flee also those who change the order which the 
Lord has delivered to us, as plainly fighting against piety, when 
they put the Son before the Father, or the Holy Spirit before the 
Son.’ For it behoves us to keep the order immovable and invio- 
lable which we have received from the very word of the Lord, say- 
ing: ‘Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, aud of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

“The subscription of Eustathius, Bishop.—1, Eustathius, Bishop, 
reading this unto thee, Basil, have considered it, and I assent to 
that which is written. And I have subscribed it, the brethren be- 
ing present with me, one Fronto, and the Chorepiscopus Severus, 


and others of the clergy.” 





his was against Apollinarius, who thought to defend the equality of the Persons 
in the Trinity by the assertion that the order in which they are named is indifferent 


—a very grave error. 
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The following letter, lengthy as it is, will well repay perusal, 
giving, as it does, not only a history of events, but an insight into 
the nature of a true bishop’s work and trials in those unhappy 
times. St. Basil had, through the influence of Count Terence, a 
noble of the court of Valens, received orders from the Emperor to 
ordain some bishops in Armenia (July, 372), in which commission 
Theodotus of Nicopolis was joined with him. The latter, however, 
refused to act with Basil, because of his connection with Eusta- 
thius, and the mission therefore failed. The Epistle here given 
relates to these matters : 

Ep. 99.—To Count Terence. 

“ Having all zeal to obey both the royal command and the be- 
loved letter of your honor, whose every thuught and word, [ am 
persuaded, is full of right purpose and good counsel, I was not per- 
mitted to bring my desire into effect. And the cause, first indeed 
and truest, my sins everywhere going before me and tripping up 
my steps, and then the alienation from us of the Bishop given to 
coéperate with us. For I know not what has come over our most 
reverend brother Theodotus, who at first promised that he would 
work with usin all things, and readily brought us from Getasa to 
Nicopolis ; but when he saw us near the city was so offended at us, 
and so affrighted at our sins as to be willing to receive us neither 
to the morning nor to the evening prayers; doing what was right 
indeed as regards ourselves, personally, and betitting to my life, 
but not consulting what was advantageous for the pacification of the 
Churches. And the cause which he assigned was that we had per- 
mitted ourselves to receive to communion the most reverend Bishop 
Eustathius. But truly what was done by us was this: 

* Being invited to a synod held by the brother Theodotus, and 
desiring in charity to accept the invitation, we sought that we might 
not seem to make the meeting useless and vain, to have some 
speech with the aforesaid brother Eustathius. And we brought to 
his notice the accusations concerning the faith which the brother 
Theodotus had advanced ; and we asked him, if indeed he follows 
the true faith, to make it evident to us, so that we could be in com- 
munion ; but if he holds otherwise, to let us know it certainly, 


that we also might hold ourselves otherwise towards him. Having 
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therefore much discourse with each other, and the whole of that 
day being spent in the examination of these things, we separated 
from each other when evening came on, having carried forward 
our colloquy to no agreement. But onthe next day, sitting to- 
gether from early morning, we reasoned about the same things, the 
brother Pcemenius, the presbyter of Sebaste, being present, and 
vehemently defending the opinion contrary to ours. Little by lit- 
tle, then, we both cleared ourselves of those things of which it 
seemed good to them to accuse us, and also led them to assent to 
those things desired by us; so that by the grace of the Lord we 
were found not to differ with each other in the very least. Thus, 
therefore, about the ninth hour we arose for the prayers, giving 
thanks to the Lord who had given us both to think the same thing, 
and to speak the same thing. Concerning this it was necessary 
also that I should take some written confession from the man, so 
that the assent might be evident to those opposed to him, and that 
to the others the demonstration of his purpose might be sufficient. 
But, for greater accuracy, I myself wished to meet with Theodo- 
tus and the brethren, and to receive from them a writing of the 
faith, and to propose this to the aforesaid, in order that both might 
come about—that the right faith be confessed by him, and that they 
be fully assured, having no pretext for speaking against him after 
that their conditions had been accepted. But before it was learned 
on what account we had met together, and what had been settled 
by us at the meeting, the bishop Theodotus thought good not to 
urge us to the synod. But we were turned back in the midst of 
our journey, being disappointed that they make vain our labors 
for the peace of the Churches. 

** After this, then, when the necessity is laid upon me of going 
into Armenia, knowing the peculiarity of the man, and myself 
wishing both to defend myself concerning what had been done, by 
a faithful witness, and also to satisfy him, I came to Getasa, the 
place of the most religious bishop Meletius, the aforesaid Theodo- 
tus also being present with me; and thus, then, when we were ac- 
cused by him of the connection with Eustathius, I related the suc- 
cess of the meeting, that I held him to think with us in all things. 


3ut as Theodotus asserted that this was denied after our departure 
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and that Kustathius affirmed to his own disciples that he had agreed 
to nothing with us concerning the faith, I went on to this (and see, 
O most admirable, if I did not make my reply to this most just 
and unanswerable)—that I was persuaded, judging from the past 
constancy of the man, that he would not thus lightly turn round 
to the opposite, and at one time confess and then deny what he 
had said, being a man who shunned a lie, even about little things, 
as something fearful—that concerning things of this sort, and thus 
spoken of abroad by ali, he could never be drawn to oppose him- 
self to the truth. But if that turn out to be true which you insist 
upon, then it is necessary to propose to him a writing having all 
the demonstration of the right faith. If, therefore, having written 
it, I find him agreeing to it, I will remain in his communion ; but 
if I catch him evading it, I will withdraw from conjunction with 
him. The bishop Meletius, and the brother Diodorus, the fellow- 
presbyter (for he was present), agreeing to this, the most reverend 
brother Theodotus assented to it also; and, inviting us to come to 
Nicopolis that we might visit his Church and have him for a com- 
panion in the journey to Satala, he left us at Getasa; but when we 
were come to Nicopolis he had forgotten what he had heard from 
us, and what he had agreed to with us, and sent us away ashamed, 
with that reproach and dishonor of which I just now spoke. 

“ How, then, was I able, most honored chief, to do anything 
that had been commanded me, and to give bishops to Armenia? 
He being thus disaffected towards me who had been associated 
with me in the charge, and through whom I expected to find fit 
men, because there are in his paroikia those who are devout and 
prudent, and skilled in the tongue, and acquainted with tha pecul- 
iarities of that nation. Whose names, though I know them, I 
willingly keep to myself, lest it be a hindrance to the benefiting 
Armenia at another time. And now coming to Satala in such a 
state of body [i. e., so sick], the rest indeed I seemed to settle by 
the grace of God, pacifying the bishops of Armenia, and going 
over with them what was fitting, that they might put away their 
accustomed indifference, and take up the zeal for the Churches of 
the Lord—giving them also rules for those who transgress with in- 


difference throughout Armenia, how it is necessary to treat them. 
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And I received also the suffrages of the Church of Satala, asking 
that a bishop be given them by us. And I took care to examine 
into the ill report spread abroad concerning our brother Cyril, the 
Armenian bishop ; and, by the grace of God, we found that falsely 
mooted by the slander of those who hated him, which also they 
plainly confessed to us. And we seemed in a measure to soften 
the people of Satala towards him, so that they no longer shunned 
his communion. But if these things are little and of no account, 
yet nothing more could be done by us, by reason of the want of 
harmony, through the wiles of the devil, between us ourselves with 
each other. These things it was needful for me to be silent about, 
that I may not seem to publish my reproach ; but since there was 
no other way to defend myself to your magnanimity, I was under 
the necessity of relating all the truth of what was done.” 

We have given this letter in full because it shows the great- 
hearted Bishop of Ceesarea encompassed with difficulties, of a dif- 
ferent sort from those springing out of the direct conflict with heresy. 
The presence on the confines of orthodoxy of so great a disturbing 
force as the Imperial policy of latitudinarianism not only strength- 
ened the heretical interest, but tended to disintegrate and weaken 
the orthodox, arousing suspicions and jealousies among the firm, 
unsettling the wavering, and holding out a premium to the lax. 
The effect upon Basil himself, of the failure to carry out the Em- 
peror’s commands, was to furnish a pretext to his enemies to ac- 
cuse him of disloyalty ; and therefore we find that shortly after 
this Basil had knowledge of plots against him, and lived for a time 
in daily expectation of banishment. 

Valens, as we have seen, arrived at Antioch in April, 372, and 
very soon the effect of his residence there was seen in the affairs of 
the Church. The influence of the Court was thrown in favor of 
Euzoius, the Arian bishop, although Paulinus was not molested, 
and the party of Meletius was kept together by the presbyters who 
adhered to him. Silvanus of Tarsus, the metropolitan of Cilicia, 
died in this year, and the Arians seized upon that important see; 
and in the next year, by the death of St. Athanasius (May 2, 373), 
the way was opened to obtain possession of the much more impor- 
tant see of Alexandria, Euzoius making a journey thither to dis- 
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place Peter, the lawfully-elected bishop, and installing an Arian 
named Lucian, with circumstances of disorder, impiety and cruelty, 
which could scarcely be believed, were they not attested by histor- 
ians of the greatest credit. This year (373) Valens made an expe- 
dition to the Euphrates to overawe the Persians, who were making 
trouble in Armenia, and seemed disposed to break the truce made 
with Jovian; and at this time, as it seems, occurred the persecu- 
tion at Edessa related by Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret. Re- 
turning to Antioch for the winter, he again proceeded into Mesopo- 
tamia in 374, and at this time exiled into Thrace the most constant 
and tried and trusty of St. Basil’s friends, the “ great”? Eusebius of 
Samosata. Thus, in accordance with their policy, the Arians ob- 
tained possession of almost all the metropolitan sees of the East 
except that of Cappadocia; and, this being done, the reduction of 
suffragan bishops was only a matter of time. 

In the meantime Rome had no deed of suecor or word of com- 
tort for the suffering East. As the letter of 372 sent by Sabrinus re- 
mained unanswered, there came to St. Basil, early in 373, a pres- 
byter of the Church of Antioch named Sanctissimus, bearing a re- 
quest from Eusebius of Samosata that another embassy be sent 
to the West. St. Basil, having nothing new to propose, wrote to 


Meletius by Sanctissimus : 
Ep. 120.—7T7o Meletius, Bishop of Antioch. 


“T have received letters from the most religious Bishop Eusebius, 
enjoining that something be written again to the Westerns concern- 
ing ecclesiastical affairs. And he was desirous that the Epistle be 
formed’ by us, and subseribed by all of our communion. But 
since I have not found how to write as he requests, [have sent the 
memoranda to your holiness, that when you have read them and 
have given attention to what is related by the beloved brother, the 
fellow-presbyter Sanctissimus, you yourself may deign to form such 
a letter as occurs to you concerning these things ; we being ready 


to agree to it, and to cause it to be sent round without delay to 


' tyrwbnyat, i. @., that is be written as a litera formata in the peculiar ecclesiastical 


character 
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those of our communion, so that he who is to go to the bishops in 
the West may depart having the signatures ofall. * * * * 
Ep. 129.—To Meletius, ete. 

* * * * But truly the brother Sanctissimus is with you a 
long time, and what he desires is evident to your perfection. If, 
therefore, the epistle to the Westerns seems to be necessary, deign 
to form it and send it to us, so that we may cause it to be sub- 
scribed by those of like mind, and that we may have the subscrip- 
tion ready formed on a separate sheet of paper, which we can con- 
nect with that which is carried round by ovr brother the fellow- 
presbyter. For I, finding nothing pertinent in the memorandum, 
had nothing to write to the Westerns. For what is necessary has 
been anticipated, and to write what is superfluous is altogether 
vain. And to give trouble concerning the same things, would it 
not be ridiculous? But this suggestion seems to me in a manner 
untried, and to afford place for letters—to exhort them not to 
receive without discrimination the communions of those who come 
from the East ; but to choose one part once for all, and to receive 
the rest on the testimony of letters of communion; and not to ad- 
mit every one signing a creed or pretence of orthodoxy. For thus 
they will be found in communion with opposing parties, who in- 
deed often speak the same words, but fight with each other as those 
who differ most. In order, therefore, that the heresy may not 
flame up more, because those who are factiously opposed to each 
other mutually object these letters, we need to request that the 
communions of those who sojourn with them be discriminated, and 
that what they write be according to the form of the Church.” 

It appears from these last sentences that Damasus, who was 
distinctly the first of the Roman Bishops to assume with full con- 
sciousness a position in the Church analogous to that of the Pon- 
tifex Maximus in the heathen world'—an assumption out of which 
developed in after ages the whole structure of the Papacy—had 


introduced the innovation of “ reconciling to the Church” those 


1 See our article on the Origin of the Roman [ontificate, in the Cuurcu Review, 


July, 1875 
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who came to Rome from other places; ignoring alike the ancient 
discipline and the recent canons of Sardica, both of which required 
the causes of individuals to be judged, even on appeal, in the 
places where they had arisen.’ Nor was the evil result predicted 
by St Basil an imaginary one. Rome was more than once deceived 
by visitors of this sort, notably in the case of Vitalis, a presbyter 
of Antioch, who, having seceded from the communion of Meletius, 
went to Rome, received from Damasus a commendatory letter to 
Paulinus, and then became the Apollinarian bishop of Antioch, 
But this was some time after the events we are now considering. 
The older historians, Dupin, Fleury and Tillemont, suppose that, 
as the result of this visit of Sanctissimus to Basil and Meletius, 
that presbyter with Dorotheus made a journey into the West at 
this time; but the Benedictine editors, who have reduced the con- 
fusion of the old edition of St. Basil’s letters to admirable order, 
show conclusively that this journey of Sanctissimus and Dorotheus 
was not undertaken until the year 376, and that nothing more was 
done in this direction at this time. And it was just as well, for in 


August, 373, Evagrius, a presbyter of Antioch, who had been so- 


journing for some years in the West, returned to his home, and 


brought back the letters which had been sent by Sabrinus the pre- 
vious year, with the intelligence that they were not satisfactory, 
and that, if the Eastern bishops wished for any help from the West, 
they must write others according to a form which had been dic 
tated probably by Damasus himself. The Romish writers who 
treat of this period find it convenient to assume that Damasus was 
displeased at the earnestness with which Basil advocated the cause 
ot Meletius: but there can be little doubt, from the tenor o 


@ 


St. Basil’s subsequent letter, that the Bishop of Rome desired, as 
the price of his gC od oftices, some direct or indirect acknowledg- 
ment of the pontifical authority which he had assumed, and was 
offended at being addressed on equal terms by the bishops of the 
East. In the following letter Basil consults Eusebius of Samosata 


The earlier examples in which Rome had extended hospitality to bishops driven 
from their sees, by the Arian persecutions (Athanasius and others), were precedents 
ingeniously wrested from their proper application to cover this innovation. See the 


letter of Damasus on p. 351 of the Migne edition, and the note d on the same page 


74 
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upon this and several other matters, and we may see from it the 
pressure of ecclesiastical business which allows Basil no rest, even 
upon the sick bed, on which he tells Eusebius he has been laid for 


fifty days, so as not to be able to visit him as he had promised: 


Ep. 188.—To Eusebius of Samosata, 

** * * * * * * * “But on other necessary accounts 
I desired to be with your holiness, both to confer about many 
things and to learn much. And that because here one does not 
meet with true love; and when any one finds a friend, he has 
not ability to give us counsel concerning what lies before us at all 
approaching your perfect prudence and experience, which you 
have obtained by many labors for the Church. The rest indeed it 
is not proper to write, but what it is safe to say is this: The pres- 
byter Evagrius, the son of Pompeianus of Antioch, who formerly 
went to the West with the blessed Eusebius [ Vercellensis], has 
now returned from Rome, and desires of us an epistle having the 
same things which are written by them word for word (moreover, 


1 written, as not pleasing to the 


he has brought back what we ha 
very accurate people there)—and that a deputation of men of 
credit be sent immediately, so that they may have a plausible pre 
text for a visitation of us. Those at Sebaste who think with us, 
having unveiled the putrid ulcer of the evil doctrine of Eustathius, 
requested from us some ecclesiastical care. Iconium is a city of 
Phrygia, formerly indeed the first after the greatest, but now it 
presides itself over a district which, being made up of different 
sections, has been organized into aprovince. This calls upon us 
for a visitation, that we may give it a bishop, for Faustinus is dead. 
Whether therefore it is necessary not to decline ordinations beyond 
our bounds, and what answer we ought to give to those of Sebaste, 
and how to manage with respect to the counsel of Evagrius, I de- 
sired to learn by coming myself to your eminence ; of all which | 
am bereft by the present sickness. If, then, you find some one 
coming this way before long, vouchsafe to send me the answers 
concerning all these affairs; but if not, pray that that may 
come into my mind which is well-pleasing unto the Lord, 


And command that mention of us be made in the public assembly, 
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and do you yourself pray for us, and let the people also join, that 
during the remaining days or hours of our sojourn, we may be 
counted worthy to serve as is well-pleasing to the Lord.” 

Sick as he is, St. Basil takes no rest from “the eare of all the 
Churches.” The next letter after the one just given is to the 
Church of Alexandria. On the election of Peter to succeed St. 
Athanasius, Basil had written him a letter of communion (Ep. 133) 
and now, Peter having been expelled and the persecution still con- 
tinuing, he writes to the suffering orthodox, exhorting them to 
constancy (Ep. 139). By the same messenger he sends also a_let- 
ter of encouragement to the Meleti in communion at Antioch (Ep. 
140), in which he writes down his confession of faith in the words 
of the Nicene symbol, closing his letter thus: “ These things we 
believe. But since the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost is not 
defined, the Pnewmatomachi not yet having appeared, they (the 
Nicene Fathers) are silent as to the need of anathematizing those 
who say that the Holy Ghost is of a created and servile nature, 
For nothing created is at all of the divine and blessed Trinity.” 

With Epistle 156 we will draw to an end for the present. It is 
to Evagrius, who had written to Basil on the affairs of the Church 
of Antioch and the suggested embassy to the West. It was sent 
about the beginning, and brings our relation of the affairs of the 
7 


year 373 to a close: 


Ep. 156. ~ To Kvagrius, Pre shytes 


‘*So tar was I from being wearied with the length of your 


} 


writings, that the letter seemed short through the pleasure of read 


ing it. For what sweeter sound is there than the name of peace? 


Or what is more'admirable or more pleasing to the Lord than to 
counsel such things ? May the Lord, then, errant to thee the re 


}] 
I 


lent 


oi ' : 
ward of the peace-maker, since thou art so exce ly predisposed 


and so earnestly urgent for the blessed deed. And think of us, 
honored head, as regards the pre-disposition and the prayer that 
we may see the day when all who are not divided from each other 
in opinion shall fill up the same congregation, that we yield prece- 
dence to no one in the desire for this. For how truly should we 


be the most absurd of all men if we took pleasure in the schisms 
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and divisions of churches, and did not make the conjunction of the 
members of Christ’s body to be the greatest of good things. But 
know that as much as our desire abounds, so much our power is 
wanting. For your perfect prudence is not ignorant that the ills 
which are confirmed by time have need first of all of time for their 
correction, and then of strong and forcible treatment, if one is to 
reach down to the depth, so as to pull up by the roots the diseases 
of the sick. Thou knowest what I say, and if it is necessary to 
speak more clearly there is no fear. 

“The love of self, rooted in souls by long custom, one man is not 
able to extirpate, nor one epistle, nora short time. For it is im- 
practicable to take away entirely the suspicions and the collisions 
of contradictions, unless some one of great credit mediates in the 
peace. And if indeed the gifts of grace overflowed in us, and we 
were powerful in word and work, and in spiritual endowments to 
convict the gainsayers, it might do to be over bold in such an affair. 
But even then you would searcely persuade us to undertake the set- 
tlement, there being, by the grace of God, the bishop (Meletius) to 
whom the care of the Chureh principally pertains.’ As regards 
whom it is not possible that he should come to us, and not easier 
for us to go to him in the winter, or rather it is altogether impos- 
sible, not only because my body has failed by reason of long sick- 
ness, but also because the ascents of the Armenian Mountains are 
little less than impassable to those who are in full health. But to 
signify these things to him by letter I will not refuse. In trath ] 
do not expect that anything of any account will come of the letters, 
considering the carefulness of the man, and the nature of writings 
because the word transmitted is not able clearly to persuade. For 
it is necessary to say many things, and to hear many things in re- 
turn, and to solve the objections and to urge the supports—of 
which things the word in the lettter is incapable, being thrown 
down on the paper inert and inanimate. Nevertheless, as I said, 
I do not refuse to write. Know of a truth, most truly religious 


and beloved brother, that by the grace of God I have no personal 





' Evagrius has evidently urged Basil to some effort to unite the parties of Meletius 


and Paulinus. 
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contention with any one. Nor do I know how to enquire curi- 
ously into the accusations to which each one is, or is said to be 


1 


liable.’ So that it befits you to consider our disposition to be such 
that we are in no way able to do it trom inclination, nor predis- 
posed to listen to the slander of others. Only, if it seem good to 
the Lord, let all things be done ecclesiastically and regularly. 

‘** But our beloved son Dorotheus, the fellow-deacon, grieved us, 
informing us of your piety that you refused him communion in the 
public assembly. Not such were our conferences, if I remember 
rightly. Truly itis altogether impossible for me to send to the 
West, since I have no one who is fit for this ministry. But if any 
one of the brethren at Antioch choose to undertake this labor for 
the Churches, he knows without doubt to whom to go, and with 
what object, and by whom to be furnished with letters for his 
journey, and all things of this sort. For I, looking all around, see 
no one here with me. And I pray that I may be numbered with 
the seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. Never- 
theless they who lay their hands on all.seek our life. Not for this 
cause, however, will we remit any of the zeai which is due to the 
Churches of God.” 

JOUN H. EGAR. 


(tO BE CONTINUED.) 





MISSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Otchet Pravoslavnavo Mission rskavo Obschestwa. (Report ot the 
Orthodox Missionary Society.) For the years 1870-1877. Mos- 
cow. SVoO. 

iE vle tehe nee IZ Vsepoddannarishavo Otche ta O}r r-P ok murora 
Svaitaiishavo Synoda. (Extract from the Most respectful Report 
of the Ober Precurator of the Holy Synod). For the years 1870 
1876. Sr. Perersspure. Svo. 

Mission: yl kdje die dalnoe l=dar. le Pravoslavnavo Missione rskavo 
Obschestva. (The Missionary, a weekly publication of the Or- 


thodox Missionary Society.) Moscow. 4to. 


The occasion of the writer’s first acquaintance with the Missions 
of the Russian Church, was his meeting, in Naples, in Eastertide, 
1866, with the Archimandrite Goury, then on his return from 
Pekin, where he had been for many years at the head of the Rus- 
sian Mission. He had been summoned home to be made a Vicar 
(or Assistant) Bishop to the Archbishop of Kazan. The following 
year he was made Bishop of The Taurida and Simpheropol. 
This large and interesting diocese, in charge of which he yet re- 
mains, includes in its limits the Crimea. 

The story of the Russian Mission in China, as learned by the 
writer in conversation with the venerable Goury, and from 
trustworthy information since received from various sources, is 
briefly as follows: 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, over the country 
along the Amoor River, the border-land between China and Si- 


beria, ranged Russian hunters and Siberian Cossacks, who built, 
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here and there, fortresses, in which to defend themselves against 
Manchoos and Chinese, who at times came against them in vast 
armies. One of these strongholds, Albazin, defended by about 
five hundred brave men, withstood many attacks, but at last suc- 
cumbed to a siege, maintained by an overwhelming number of 
Chinese, and these aided by famine and disease. Albazin was 
razed to the ground, and its people carried captive to Pekin. Among 
the prisoners was the priest of the church, Maximus Leontieff, who 
yas permitted to take with him the requisites for divine service. 
When they reached Pekin, the Russians asked that a place might 
be assigned them for worship. The Chinese Government granted 
them a heathen temple, which was afterwards dedicated by the 
priest Maximus, by direction of his bishop, Ignatius, Metropolitan 
of Tobolsk, under the title of the Church of the Divine Wisdom. 
For fifteen years, until his death, Maximus labored most faithfully 
for the good of his fellow-captives. In 1704, a priest named 
Raphael was sent out to fill his place, followed, in 1707, by an- 
other, Hilarion Lejaisky. 

In 17138,being again without religious services, the Russian cap- 
tives, or colonists as we may call them, seeing that a new genera 
tion was sprang up, looking on China as home, and identified in 
nearly every way with the people of that land, petitioned the Em- 
peror of China that arrangements might be made, with his sanction, 
whereby their religions privileges might be continued to them. 
The petition was favorably received by the Emperor Kan-Chi, and 
the Chinese Ambassador Toulishan, who was just setting out to 
visit the Calmuck Khan Ayuk, on the Saratoff steppes, was di- 
rected, as he passed through Tobolsk, to express to the Gover- 
nor General of Siberia the wishes of the Emperor, his master, in 
this regard. In fulfilling his commission, Toulishan went on, fur- 
ther, to offer to take with him to China, on his return, Russian 
priests and a physician chosen for that purpose. Prince Matthew 
Gagarin, the Governor General, immediately wrote to the Czar, 
Peter the Great, What had been said to him. As might be supposed, 
the Government and the Church authorities were alike interested 
and gratified. Hilarion Lejaisky, who was then in Russia, was 


made an Archimandrite, and sent again to China, not now to labor 
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single handed, but having under him another priest, a deacon, and 
seven students. This mission party reached Pekin, April 20, 1716, 
and was warmly received, not only by their countrymen, but by 
the Chinese. The Emperor conferred upon the clergy the rank of 
Mandarin, assigning to each a salary, and also made an allowance 
for the support of the students. After two years, Hilarion died. 
Influential persons were anxious that a bishop should be put at 
the head of the Mission at Pekin, which then promised great re- 
sults. The Chinese Emperor continued to show favor to it, and 
there were even strong hopes that he would yet be a convert to 
Christianity. Innocent Koutchintsky, Chaplain General of the 
Navy, was designated to be the Episcopal Head of the Chinese 
Mission, and was consecrated March 5th, 1721, with the title Bishop 
of Periaslav. Both the Holy Synod and the Senate of Russia 
bade him show “ the greatest prudence, in order not to give any 
advantage to the enemies of the Orthodox faith, counting espec- 
ially among these their ancient enemies, the Jesuits, who were 
used, in the midst of the orthodox grain, to sow the tares of dis- 
cord and slander, in order to hinder a good work.” 

Innocent set out promptly for his distant field, which he was 
destined never to see. For when, after a long and weary journey, 
he reached Irkutsk, not far from the borders of China, he found 
that the Emperor Kan-Chi was dead, and that his son, Yong-Tsing, 
who reigned in his stead, was of far different mind towards Chris- 
tianity ; and, besides, the Jesuits were straining every nerve to 
prevent the entrance into China of a Russian Bishop—unfortu- 
nately their machinations were but too successful. All negotia- 
tions in Innocent’s behalf were fruitless, and, in 1727, a priest, who 
had been in temporary charge, was put definitely at the head of 
the Mission. 

It would appear to have been a great misfortune that Innocent 
was not allowed to enter upon the work for which he was conse- 
crated. For he was a man of remarkable devotion, energy and 
zeal. While awaiting permission to enter China, he was busily 
employed in his Master’s work, laboring untiringly at Irkutsk, and 
in all the country around, for the conversion of Buriat and Tun- 
gese heathen ; and when it was found that he could not go to Pe- 
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kin, he devoted the rest of his life to labor for and with pagans of 
Siberia, preaching to them the Gospel of Christ, and establishing 
schools for the instruction of the young. The Russian Church 
honors his memory on the anniversary of his death, November 26. 
“He was,” we are told, “as it were a new apostle of Christ, car- 
rying the Gospel to multitudes of heathen ignorant of it, spreading 
the perfume of Divine truth to the farthest bounds of the Russian 
dominion. He endured hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ; 
had much wearying toil and many trials, and bore all with the 
greatest patience.” 

The subsequent history of the Chinese Mission has not been an 
eventful one. It has had what might seem an advantage, in being 
supported by its own Government, and at times, indeed, in being 
favored and aided by that of China. But while thus enabled to 
provide for the spiritual needs of the descendants of the captives of 
Albazin, a most important work, its liberty of action for aggres- 
sive missionary labor among the Chinese has been, in times past, 
interfered with. Of late, however, the work has been considera- 
bly enlarged. Some years since, services were set up in Ourga, in 
Mongolia, in the northern part of the Chinese Empire, one of the 
principal centres of Lamaism. Says the Report of the Ober-Pro- 
curator : 

There resides the Kontoukta (the incarnation of Buddha Gighen), held in high 
consideration by the Mongols, and with him ten thousand Lamas. Thither come, 
continually, fanatical worshippers in thousands. The setting up of the symbol of 
Christianity, in such a centre of Lamaism, cannot fail to produce a salutary impression 
on the minds and hearts of the pagans, particulary of those who, established in the 
Transbaikal region, and in that of the Altai, profess the same religion, and venerate 
as a holy place the residence of their divinity And, beside, the founding ofan orth- 
odox church in Mongolia may make it possible for our missionaries of the Altai to 
penetrate further into that country, and in this way facilitate the difficult task of 
turning to the only true and salutary religion, men wandering in the thick shades of 


idolatry aud the grossest superstition.” 


The Report of the same official for 1875, speaks of services held 
in the village of Doun-din-an, not far from Pekin, and in the city of 
Tien-tsin. It also speaks of a recent convert, a Chinese official, be- 
longing to the Sou family, regarded by the head of the Mission as 
the most important acquisition which the Mission had made for 
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the past ten years. Judging from his character, his devotion to 
the Orthodox faith, and his recognized social position, it is hoped 
that he will be a great aid in the work of the Mission.” 
Considerable attention has been given to the translation of Holy 
Scripture, and other religious books. The Archimandrite Goury, 
already spoken of, during his residence at Pekin translated into 
Chinese the New Testament, and six other works treating of re- 


ligion and morals; and the last Report of the Holy Synod which 


has been received, that for 1876, says: 


The members of the Mission at Pekin, for the past year, consisting of the Archi- 
mandrite Palladius, two regular, and one secular priest, besides the discharge of their 
regular duties, have, for the most part, been engaged in some special work, bearing 
on the extension of missionary operations. The head of the Mission began, last year, 
the preparation of a “ Chinese and Russian Phraseological Dictionary,” for the use of 
Russian missionaries in China. This useful and important work he hopes to com- 
plete by another year. The monk Flavian, with the assistance of the Archimandrite, 
has composed in Russian and Chinese a brief commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, and has finished the translation into Chinese of the Lenten Series of 
Scripture Lessons. The priest John Rachinsky, has begun the preparation, in the 
Chinese language, of ‘ Brief Instructions for the Sundays and Holy Days.’ The two 
schools for Albazinian children, girls and boys, are reported as doing very well. In 
the boys’ school, to the two teachers previously employed a third has been added—a 


person educated in the school, and who is preparing to be a catechist 


Coming over trom China to Japan, we find that in the latter 
country the Russian Church has a most active and successful mis- 
sion. A chapel was set up, in connection with the Consulate at 
Ilakodadi, in 1859. This was intended more especially for the 
Russians resident or visiting there. But almost at once an influ- 
ence began to be exerted on the Japanese. The Consular Chap- 
lain, Father Nicholas, grew more and more interested in mission- 
ary work, and devoted much of his time to it. The Report of the 
Ober-Procurator of the Holy Synod, in 1870, mentions that before 
the opening of a regular mission in Japan, Nicholas had been the 
means of the conversion of twelve Japanese to the true faith ; that 
as many more had come to him for religious instruction, and yet 
others manifested a desire to be taught. With the aid of a Japan- 
ese scholar, the chaplain had translated the Gospels into Japanese, 


and begun the translation of other religious books. The more he 
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labored, the more he felt how little one man, and he with many 
other cares, could do. He reported to the Holy Synod the very 
encouraging prospects for the implanting of Christianity. The 
Japanese had attained, in many respects, a high state of develop- 
ment, and were now beginning to recognize the insufficiency of 
their native beliefs, and to feel the need of something better. They 
were now well inclined towards Christianity, and the Government, 
without annulling the old laws against Christianity,had solemnly an- 
nounced that it did not intend to put them in force. Father Nich- 
olas urged so strongly for the establishment of a mission, and gave 
such forcible reasons in favor of what he proposed, that in 1869 
the Holy Synod resolved; (1) To take steps for the proclamation 
of God’s Word amongst the heathen Japanese, by a special Rus- 
sian Mission in Japan, consisting of a Head of the Mission, three 
clerical fellow laborers, and a reader. (2.) That the four clerical 
members of the mission be assigned to duty at the following places: 
(a) at Nagasaki, the cradle of Christianity in Japan; (b) at Yoka- 
hama, or at Yeddo, the eastern capital of Japan ; (c) at Hiogo, the 
capital city of central Japan, aud (d) at Hakodadi, the seat of the 
Russian Consulate, where there already was a Russian Church, and 
whence it would be easy to labor in the northern part of the Island 
of Niphon. It was not until the following year, 1870, that the 
mission was organized. Father Nicholas was made an Archiman- 
drite, and put at the head of the mission \t the first, but one 
clerical colleague was assigned him, the priest Gregory Voront- 
choff, who had volunteered for work in Japan. The Archiman 
drite was directed to correspond freely with the Holy Synod, and 
to make suggestions, from time to time, based on what he might 
observe, for the enlargement of the work. To the Bishop of Kam- 
chatka, as the nearest bishop, was assigned the oversight of the 
new mission. 

The Archimandrite was, for the first year or so, practically alone 
in his work,the priest Vorontchoff being taken seriously ill soon after 
his arrival in Japan, and forced to return to Russia. The priest 
Anatolius, an alumnus of the Spiritual Academy at Kieff, ap- 
pointed in his place, did not reach the scene of his labors until 


January, 1872. The time of the Archimandrite was, of course, 
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greatly taken up in the discharge of the duties of his consular chap- 
laincy. But he had earnest native helpers from among the con- 
verts, and knew how to make them useful. Through these he was 
enabled to exert a far-reaching influence. Of these catechists, 
three seem to deserve special mention. One, Paul Savabe, had 
been a priest of the Sintoo religion, and had been connected with a 
temple at Hakodadi; another, John Sakaia, was, until his bap- 
tism, a physician, but then quite gave up the practice of his pro- 
fession, that he might spend all his time in the study of Christ- 
ianity, and in making it known to his fellow-countrymen. The 
third, Jacob Ourano, was also a physician. These catechists 
taught their countrymen the first principles of Christianity, and 
very often succeeded in bringing them to the good Archimandrite 
for further instruction in its truths. We are told that persons 
sometimes came for this purpose from great distances, entirely with- 
out means, and spent their days laboring for their livelihood, that 
they might in the evenings go to the missionary and listen to his 
teachings. 

The Archimandrite also opened, at Hakodadi, a school for the 
children, and after considerable search for some one who could as- 
sist him in it, found in Jacob Ourano, whom we have mentioned 
above, a very competent helper. The indefatigable missionary, 
besides attending to his duties as chaplain, instructing the Japan- 
ese who came to him for religious teaching and supervising his 
school, made time to prepare for the press quite a number of 
works in Japanese. 

The priest Anatolius came, as we have said, in January, 1872, to 
the assistance of the hard-worked Archimandrite, and now it mast 
have seemed as if the work of the mission would go on more pros- 
perously than ever. But, very soon, dark clouds appeared in the 
sky. Friendly as the existing Government was to Christianity, 
there stood on the statute books an unrepeaied law, threatening 
death to those who should embrace Christianity. The Govern- 
ment did not see its way clear to abrogating the law at once, but 
meant that it should be a dead letter. Some of the local authori- 
ties, however, were not so well disposed, and felt that something 


must be done to hinder the progress of the new religion, which was 
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so rapidly displacing the old beliefs. And so, in March, 1872, a 
persecution broke out against the Christians at Sendae, in the 
island of Niphon. Here the faithful catechist, Paul Sevabe, and 
eight others of the leading Christians, were thrown into prison, 
about one hundred and and twenty more were brought up for ex- 
amination and released on bail. It is noteworthy that while 
among these latter there were some who were not yet baptized, and 
who had received but little instruction, not one denied his faith. 
On Easter Eve, trouble came at Hakodadi. The frequent ser- 
vices of Holy Week, with their oft-ringing bells, had attracted 
many of the Japanese to the chapel there ; as many, it was estimated, 
as three thousand during the week. The native catechists em- 
braced the opportunity to give what instruction they could to the 
multitude, and numbers of them came to the mission house in the 
evening for further teaching. The Governor General of the island 
of Yesso, on which Hakodadi is situated, had the catechists ar 
rested ; two of them, Matthew Kanget and Paul Tsura, belonging 
to a privileged class, were shut up in the fortress; the third, John 
Sakaia, was put in prison. Many Government officials, who had 
either embraced Christianity or were known to be favorable to it, 
were removed from office. But, on the protest of the Russian Con- 
sul, aided by representations made at Yeddo by the Head of the 
Mission, and by a very decided expression of opinion on the part 
of the local press, the persecution of the Christians was brought to 
an end by the last of June, all the Christians who had been impris- 
oned were set free, and an order was issued by the Government, 
forbidding the local authorities taking any action against the 
Christians without the express sanction of the -central Govern- 
ment. And so all happened “to the furtherance of the Gospel.” 
The presence of Christianity, which had been ignored by the Gov- 
ernment, was openly recognized, and the further propagation of 
Christianity was defended against arbitrary acts of ill will on the 
part of local authorities which might be unfriendly. 

Soon after his arrival in Japan, the priest Anatolius took charge 
of the work at Hakodadi, and the Archimandrite Nicholas went to 
Yeddo, where, in August, 1872, he secured several Japanese houses 


in the centre of the city, for the headquarters of the mission. The 
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next year he was able to begin a stone building—having in it a 
chapel, a school for fifty scholars, and rooms for the missionaries 
and teachers. But without waiting for this he established two 
schools for adults—one with twenty students, for the training of 
catechists ; the other, with ten students, was meant to prepare 
men, through careful instruction in languages, for the important 
work of translating into the Japanese tongue the religious books 
so needed. 

In 1874 two additional clerical members of the mission were 
sent out from Russia; the priests Euthymius and Moses, from the 
Petchersky Lavra at Kiefi. The Orthodox Missionary Society 
was founded to aid missions within the bounds of Russia. But, 
in February, 1875, by a decree of the Holy Synod, approved by 
the Emperor, the mission in Japan was put under the charge of the 
Missionary Society, a change on several accounts for the better. 
There were now four Russian priests laboring in Japan. But not 
only were the laborers too few to gather in the abundant harvest, 
but there were places where foreigners were not allowed to go. So 
that there was imperative need of a native ministry. Paul Se- 
vabe had, as catechist, shown wonderful zeal and aptitude for the 
missionary work, The Right Reverend the Bishop of Kamchatka 
therefore made a visitation to the mission in July, 1875, and or- 
dained to the disconate Paul Savabe and John Sakaia, ad- 
vancing the former afterward to the priesthood ; appointing also, 
as readers, Paul Tanno and John Katakoura, Savabe immediately 
set out upon a missionary tour over the northern part of the island 
of Niphon, and had the happiness of baptizing many hundreds of 
persons who had been well instructed by himself and his brother 
catechists, and many of whom had waited long for an opportunity 
of receiving that holy sacrament. 

An “ Appeal to the Russian Church in behalf of the Russian 
Mission in Japan,” sent out by the Archimandrite Nicholas, March 


15-29, 1876, thus sums up the results to that time: 


It has a priest and a deacon from the Japanese, thirty native catechists and 
assistant catechists laboring in different parts, and proclaiming the word of God— 
more than a thousand Christians, a school for catechists with fourteen students, a 


theological school with forty-five students and with a separate department for 
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training eight persons to be translators, a small girls’ school at Yeddo, with 10 
pupils, a school for boys with 25 pupils, and one for girls with 24 pupils at Hakodadi. 
A large number of converts are preparing for Holy Baptism, in different parts of Japan 
which Paul Savabe has not yet been able to visit, for since his ordination to the 
Priesthood, in July last, it has only been possible for him to go, in a nearly direct 


course, through the upper part of the island of Niphon, down as faras Yeddo. 


Last year four Japanese catechists were sent over to Siberia for 
ordination by the Bishop of Kamchatka. But before they could 
reach Blagovaischensky they learned of the Bishop’s death, and 
returned to Japan. Immediately after Easter of this year they 
were again to set out, with the priest Anatolius, to seek ordination 
at the hands of Bishop Paul’s successor. It is to be hoped that 
they may prove as faithful and successful laborers as Paul Savabe 
has been. 

Not only are laborers raised up amongst the Japanese, but the 
natives are exerting themselves to support the institutions of 
religion amongst them. A year or two ago, it was stated that they 
had built chapels in three cities, and were supporting their priest, 
Paul Savabe, and the greater part of their religious teachers. 
And there is reason to think that, ere long, a large staff of native 
clergy will be sustained entirely from native resources. 

March 12-24 of this year the Archimandrite Nicholas wrote to 


the most Reverend Innocent of Moscow, as follows: 


“Thank God, our mission continues to prosper. More than 3,000 orthodox 
Christian Japanese are connected with it, more than 170 catechists and teachers are 
scattered over the different provinces, from Northern Japan down to, and including, 
Osaka. The mission station which has been established in Osaka has been in view 
from the very opening of this mission. Osaka and Miako near it are the very heart 
of Japan, as Moscow isof Russia. And what success ean we look for from this 
mission? Jacob Tachaia, one of the candidates for the priesthood, was sent to 
Osaka on his return from Siberia, and already there are more than thirty Christians. 

Father Anatolius has recently visited it, and held a baptism. By Easter it would 
seem that the church there would have 100 members. There are also many con- 
verts at Miako. And when Anatolius comes back from Siberia with the newly 


ordained Japanese priests, please God, a mission will be opened at Nagasaki 


The facts stated in this paper will suffice to show the character 
of the work carried on in the far East by Russian missionaries. 


A few words in conclusion, from an English clergyman, the Rev. 
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Wm. B. Wright, the first missionary of the S. P. G. in Japan. In 
a letter dated Tokio, Japan, March 12, 1877, published in the 
* Foreign Church Chronicle ” of December last, he speaks of the 
pleasure of meeting there missionaries of “the daughter church in 
the United States,” and adds: 


Here is a most successful mission of the Russian Chnrch. There are only three 
foreigners, the archimandrite (who is also chaplain to the Legation), Father Euthe- 
mius, and a choir-master. At Hakodadi, up north, there is a priest, Father Ana- 
tolius and about 500 baptized converts. Here, over 200 are baptized. These Russian 
brethren are on terms of the greatest intimacy with me. The liturgy of St. Chrysos- 
tom and other service books and Scripture history are translated into Japanese. 
They also freely circuleate and use the Scriptures. Only two or three days ago Father 
Nicholas bought from me 100 Chinese Bibles, and got me to order a large number of 
English theological works. He hopes to have, eventually, one Japanese church 
with different rites, and said “Let us leave disputes to the theologians at home to 


settle and be like brothers out here.” 

How pleasant it is to see that members of Churches dissevered 
through mutual misanderstandings are animated with like zeal to 
make God’s “way known upon earth, His saving health 
among all nations.” May He hasten the time when we can pre- 
sent a united front against heathenism and unbelief. 


CHARLES R. HALE. 

















HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN BOHEMIA 


AND MORAVIA. 


In the year of the Union of Sendomir (1570), a enrious incident 
in the history of the Brethren occurred. King Sigismund August 
of Poland, who had become involved in a war with Russia, sent 
an embassy of four Protestant noblemen to Moscow to treat for 
terms of peace with the Czar Ivan Wasiljewitsch, commonly 
called Ivan the Terrible.’ This embassy was accompanied by 
the Moravian Consenior Johann Rokyta, of whom previous men- 
tion has: been made, and who acted as its chaplain. Ivan demanded 
of Rokyta a distinct declaration of the “evangelical” faith, 
accompanying his demand with strong reproaches touching the 
errors of the Protestants and their contempt of God. He reduced 
his demand to ten questiors, and required an unequivocal answer 
to each of these. To the third: “What is the ground of your be- 
lief regarding Justification Rokyta replied, expounding at 
length the Protestant theology on that point. ‘To the fourth: 
“What do you think ol Good Works ? a His answer Was des ened 
to guard his Church from the common reproach, that good works 
were forbidden. On the contrary, he said, it is the duty of all 
from their youth up to learn the commandments of God and prac. 
tise them in their lives,so that their faith may be living, and 
When Rokyta had replied 


to the eighth and ninth questions of the Commandments, and why 


shown to the world in acts of charity 


the Eikons of the saints were not revered, the Czar protessed him, 


self well satisfied with the answers which he had received. 
But Rokyta’s hope that the monarch would embrace the “‘ evan- 


gelical ’ religion, or at least allow its dissemination in his land 


4 graphic sketch of this curious, blood-thirsty and superstitious monare in be 


found in Stanley’s Eastern Church 


‘ 


6 
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was doomed to a speedy disappointment. On the contrary he 
gave the Moravian divine a written answer, richly bound and 
decorated with gold and pearls, in which he defended the doctrines 
of the Greek Church with great vehemence ; and wound up with 
this apostrophe: “Since thou hast written, in accordance with our 
demand, freely and frankly and without fear of our severity, we 
will remember our princely word and bid thee fear no danger. 
Nevertheless, be well assured that I hold thee to be a heretic, be- 
cause thy doctrine is perverted and quite contrary to the discipline 
of the Christian Church. Yea, thou art not only a heretic, but 
also a servant of Antichrist and possessed by the devil. Yet thou 
art not a/one a Lutheran—there are others still worse than thou. 
Therefore I forbid the dissemination of this doctrine in my 
dominions.” 

Two centuries later the Empress of Russia herself invited the 
renewed Church of the Brethren to enter her broad domains, 
where, for a hundred years, they have been laboring in undis- 
turbed peace and trangnility. 

The hope, expressed at Sendomir, that King Sigismund would 
embrace the “evangelical ” religion, was never fulfilled. He 
died in 1572, and with him expired the race of the Jagellons. 
The Diet chose as his successor a French prince, the bloody Henri 
D’ Anjou, who (Aug. 24, 1572), took such a conspicuous part in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. But before his arrival a wise 
compact was entered into between the Romanists and Protestants 
of Poland, that no persecution should be allowed in the kingdom 
for conscience sake ; and that this covenant should be presented to 
the new king for hisconfirmation. The coronation of Henri took 
place Feb. 21, 1574, after he had solemnly sworn to uphold the 
laws of the realm and the covenant of Toleration. He would 
fain have excused himself trom his duty, buta Woywode answered 
him curtly : “If you will not swear, you shall not reign.” At the 
end of six months Henri heard of his brother’s death, and de- 
parted stealthily to France, leaving the throne of Poland again 


= 


vacant. The choice now fell on Stephan Bathory, Prince of 
Siebenburgen. He willingly swore to observe the covenant, for it 
was in accordance with his own principles. ‘Three things,” he 


was Wont to say, °° hath God reserved uito Himsel . Creation out 
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of nothing; foreknowledge of the future, and control over the 
conscience of man.” When he was once asked to seize a Protest- 
ant place of worship, he replied: “They have my oath and it 
must not be broken.” To a courtier who said that the realm should 
have one Faith as it had one code of laws, he responded: ‘I am 
king over the people, not over their consciences.” And all the 
urgent demands of the Romish clergy he withstood with the simple 
question: “What! would you make me a perjurer?” So that 
until his death in 1586, liberty of conscience was secure in Poland. 

The Brethren in Prussia were not as highly favored. Their 
reception there (Christmas, 1548), has already been narrated. 
Vexed by the petty persecutions to which their Lutheran neigh- 
bors subjected them, a part returned before long to their native 
lands, some to Bohemia, others to Moravia. The majority of the 
emigrants remained, exercising such limited freedom as was con- 
ceded to them, until the death of Duke Albrecht in 1568. Then 
the worship of their church was forbidden, lest it might prove 
injurious to the Lutheran religion. This harsh decree broke up 
the settlements of the Moravians in Prussia, and they all departed, 
some to enjoy the freedom offered them in Poland, others to their 
native land, where the persecution was at an end. 

Among the Bishops of this period three are noted for their 
historical researches, viz.: Czerwenka, Blahoslaw and Israel. The 
first of these in 1553 was elected the Scribe, or Notary of the 
Unitas. The duties appertaining to this oftice were to record the 
transactions of the Synods and write out the chronicles of the 
Unitas ; and these documents were deposited in the Archives. 
Czerwenka was succeeded in this responsible office by the more 
talented and efficient Blahoslaw, to whose labors we owe most of 
the material for the preceding history. His work, which has 
recently come to light, serves to confirm many statements which 
long rested on oral tradition. He transcribed many official docu- 
ments to which he had free access as a Bishop of the Unitas, and 
he knew personally the venerable Wenzel Wrantek, who in 1516 
was consecrated a Suffragan Bishop, and who died at Prostiegow 
in 1552 at the advanced age of ninety. This venerable father had 
been well acquainted with Bishop Michael Bradaty and the other 


founders of the Unitas Fratrum, so that he was able to communi- 
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cate to Blahoslaw many facts, to which he himself had been an 
eye-witness. There was also surviving at the same time and at 
the same advanced age, the Consenior Daniel Itranek, who in the 
days of King Matthias had emigrated to Moldavia, and who had 
known Gregor, Michael and Matthias von Kunwald. Bishop Israel 
also wrote a history of the rise and progress of the congregations 
in Great Poland. Another friendly historian of the Unitas was 
the Polish nobleman Lasizki, or Lasitius. There was also in 
existence a YZodtenbuch, or mortuary record of the Brethren, 
extending beyond the year 1600, and containing a short narrative 
of their lives and labors. 

As with the Moravians of the present day, so in the ancient 
Unitas Fratrum great attention was paid to hymnody and chureh 
melodies. In 1566 a new edition of the German hymn-book of 
1542 was issued. Many of the hymns in this book were composed 
by Wolfgang a Consenior of the Church and intimate friend of 
Bishop Lukas, who died at Gross-Meseritsch in Moravia, A. D. 
155V. ‘The name of the publisher was pot given, but the book 
was dedicated by the clergy of the Brethren’s Church to the 
Emperor Maximilian I]. The first two divisions contain 279 
hymns of the Unitas; the first treating of the revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost; the second of the chief 
articles of the Christian Faith; while the third part comprises 132 
hymns of the Primitive and Reformed Churches—most of the 
latter being from the pen of Luther. So much did the Brethren 
prize their hymns, that, when an Austrian cavalier begged Lord 
Paul von Zerotin tomake him acquainted with the Brethren’s Con- 
fession of Faith, the latter advised him to study diligently their 
Cancionale. Bishop Israel also in 1569 issued a Polish hymn- 
book for the use of his congregations. Many editions of the 
German and Bohemian hymn-books were published and widely 
circulated during the half century prior to the Thirty Years’ War. 
During the fearful struggle in Bohemia (1622-27) most of these 
hymnals, with other books of the Unitas, were burned or other- 
wise destroyed. A few remained, carefully hidden away, and 
were brought to light at the time of their restoration under Count 
Zinzindorf. 


Careful attention was also given to the laws of melody, though 
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the Brethren had not yet introduced instrumental music into their 
churches, The Gregorian chants were often used at their services. 
The celebrated German poet, Herder, bears witness to the excel - 
lence of the Brethren’s hymnody in these words; “In the hymns 
of the Bohemian Brethren is often to be found a simplicity and 
devotion, a depth of feeling and brotherly love, which—but we 
will say no more, for we no Jonger possess these gifts.” ’ 

In addition to the hymnal, a catechism was put forth in Ger- 
man by Johann Girk, Rector of Leitomischl ; and the sermons of 
Bishop A. Stephanus on the epistles and gospels for the year were 
officially issued. Stephanus, who is described as a learned and 
eloquent preacher, died July 21, 1577, and was buried at Pross- 
nitz in Moravia. Another important literary labor of the Brethren 
was the so-called Avralizer Bibelwerk. 

The Polyglott Bible of Arias Montanus (1572) and the Latin 
edition published at Heidelberg awakened the zeal of the Bishops 
of the Unitas to prepare a new translation of the Bible from the 
original tongues, in place of the version made in 1506 from the 
Latin Vulgate. To accomplish this successfully some theological 
candidates were sent to Wittenberg and Basel to study Hebrew 
and Greek. The arrival of the learned Esrom Riidiger who was 
well acquainted with Lord John von Zerotin, of Moravia, also con- 
tributed to the success of the undertaking. The Lord von Zerotin, 
a faithful member and true defender of the Unitas, established at 
a great expense in his castle of Ava/iz a printing house for the 
Brethren. 

Here, in 1579, the work was commenced under the guidance of 
Bishop John Aineas, the Conseniors George Vetter and Jesaja 
Cepolla, and three learned presbyters. The new Testament trans- 
lation was chiefly the work of John Nemezansky and Zacharias 
Ariston, who were afterwards consecrated as Bishops. ‘* These 
Brethren,” says a Moravian Catholic, “ distinguished for their 
learning and piety, labored fifteen years on the translation and the 
notes. The purity and beauty of their language is, even at the 
present day, an object of admiration.” 

!The author has prepared a version of these hymns, but as on account of theit 


great length they interrupt the narrative, they are for the present omitted.— Ep. 
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A Bohemian scholar of this century says: “So long as the 
3ohemian tongue exists, so long will the remembrance of this 
wonderful work endure.” Copies at the present day are scarce, 
and command the price of several hundred gulden (50 cents). 

The work was published in sections; the first part, containing 
the Pentateuch, in 1579; the second, the rest of the Historical 
Books, 1580; the third, the Hagiographa, 1582; the fourth, the 
Prophets, 1587; the fifth, the Apocrypha (which the Brethren did 
not reject), in 1588. The New Testament was not completed and 
published until 1593. The first edition was in folio, then followed 
an octavo edition in 1596; and finally another folio in 1613. The 
paper and type were of great excellence for that period. Efforts 
are now being made in England to raise money for a reprint of 
the Kralizer Bible. 

At this time a great advance had been made in the edueation 
of the Brethren. Formerly they sent out only five or six students 
to foreign universities ; butin 1575 there were no less than forty 
abroad, some at Wittenberg, some at Heidelberg, and others 
scattered among different universities. Of the condition of the 
domestic schools we know but little. They were, however, so 
good that many who were not Brethren sent their children to 
them. 

A desire being felt for the establishment of an academy or high 
school, the learned E, Riidiger was invited in 1574 by John von 
Zerotin and Friedrich von Nachod, to come from Wittenberg and 
become the rector of such a school, which was to be established 
at Cybenschutz. The following year he entered upon his duties. 

At a synod held at Jungbunzlan in 1584 it was decided that 
three theological seminaries should be erected, one at Jungbunzlau, 
and two in Moravia, at Prevau and Cybenschutz. The object of 
this was to prevent the youth from going to foreign universities, 
where they might imbibe doctrines and usages at variance with 
those of their forefathers. 

Among the important works published at this time was Riidi 
ger’s “Narrative of the Orthodox Brethren in Bohemia and Mora- 
via; Cybenschutz, 1579;” and John Jafet’s “Sword of Goliath.” 
The latter was a historical demonstration of the validity of the 


Brethren’s Orders, and their succession from 1467 to 1616. A 
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volume of sermons was published by John Capito, the biblical 
scholar. George Vetter translated Calvin’s Institutes into Bohe- 
mian, the publication of which undoubtedly had influence on the 
future development of the Brethren’s theology. The same author 
also translated the French Psalter set to the melodies of the com- 
poser Goudimel, who fell in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 
The Brethren added these metrical psalms to their bymn-book, as a 
third part. Riidiger also adapted his translation of the psadms to 
these French melodies. In 1580 there were printed for the use of 
the clergy the formularies for Baptism, Burial, Reception, ete. 

Let us now pass to the secular history of that period. Maxi 
milian I] was succeeded by the Emperor Rudolf II. Of this 
latter prince it has been said * he was the most unfortunate ruler 
who ever governed Bohemia or belonged to the house of Haps 
burg. His chief faults were boundless weakness, indolence and 
lack of decision.” At the splendid funeral of his father in Prag 


the cry was suddenly raised from some unknown quarter that the 


Emperor had been assassinated. A panic seized upon all the pro 
cession, and especially Cine clergy. They ran to hide themselves 


in the me ighboring HOUSES, and many sprang into the river Moldau, 
so that the Emperor for a time was left almost entirely alone. It 
was some time before the procession could be re-assembled. 

In the year L5T7 John ¢ asimir, Elector ot the Pal itinate, sum 
moned a Calvinistic Synod at Frankfort on the Main, to which he 
invited the Brethren to send di put es. This put them in some 
perplexity, as they did not wish to break off their relations with 
the Lutherans. With their customary cunning they proposed to 
send a Pole, with strict instructions not to sign any document. 
Just at this time Bishop Stephan died, and this gave them a good 
excuse not to send any one. 

In the following year (1578) two prominent members of the 
Unitas fell into grievous sin. Adam Krajek was guilty of drunk 
enness, and Crescentia of unchastity. Bishop Kalef put them 
both under ecclesiastical discipline without regard to their exalted 
rank. After the death of Bishop Stephanus, a new episcopal 
election was held, and the venerable George Israel came from 
Pola id to take part im it. Ihe Brethren assembled at Hol schau 


in Moravia, and chose two new bishops (Aug. 24, 1577), viz. : 
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Zacharias of Leitomischl, and Mag. Aineas. The former took up 
his abode in Sleza, the latter in Cybenschutz; while the other 
bishops returned to their former stations. The Jesuits meanwhile 
were developing great activity in Bohemia, and preparing the 
country for the dreadful slaughter of the following century. 
Prominent among them was the learned Wenzel Sturm, who 
attacked the Brethren with pamphlets, and showed great skill as a 
controversialist. Their frequent changes of doctrine afforded a 
vulnerable point which he was not slow to assail. In Leitomischl 
and Landskron, two ancient seats of the Unitas, most of the in 


habitants returned to the Roman communion. At the same time 


the Brethren were exposed to violent assaults on the part of the 
Lutherans. One of their most active champions against the 


Unitas was Paul Kivmazes, Lutheran dean of Hunezrod, who is 


(It Is sometimes 


said to have been a man of bad moral character. 
difficult to ascertain the truth of these charges; for the Moravian 


historians are very fond of blackening the reputation of their 


adversaries). 
Another adversary was the Lutheran pastor Heidenreich at 


Iglau. He was an earnest defender of the Lutheran heresy 


touching the ubiquity of Christ’s Body, as the mode of Presence 

in the Holy Eucharist. At a synod of the Brethren, held at Jun 

bunzlau in 1580, the Zwinelian do@ma of empty signs in the 
? i ‘ 


Eucharist, and the Lutheran idea of ubiquity were both at the 
same time condemned 

In 1582 the Lord von Pernstein began again to persecute the 
Brethren on his domains. He not only closed the ‘ meeting 


houses” (for so they called them, Versammlungshau er), ot the 
Brethren, but tore down the one at Landskron, and commanded 
all who would not change their faith to depart. At Prevau the 


and two 


Brethren were driven by force into the Roman Church, 


strong men held each person while the priest thrust the consé 
erated Host into his mouth—a rather heroic method of conver 


sion! In 1582 a great pestilence swept over Bohemia, which 
carried off many of the Brethren. In 1583 the illustrious John 
von Zerotin was taken away. The Jesuit Cruger compares him 
with Antoninus Pius, the friend of the human race. At this time 
the introduction of the new Gregorian calendar (N. 8.), did away 


with the Utraquist festivals in honor of Huss and Jerom. 
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In 1588 the Brethren suffered the great loss of their beloved 
town, Jungbunzlau, which passed out of the hands of the Krajek 
family. Here had labored and found their rest such men as Lukas, 
Roh, Augusta and Czerny. Adam von Krajek, who had been 
excluded from the Unitas, was afterwards, at his earnest supplica- 
tion, restored to communion. At his death in 1588 the place fell 
into the hands of Lord Greorge von Lobkovitz, an enemy of the 
Brethren and a Lutheran. <A Jesuit named Alexander, who 
visited the place, could not withhold his praise of the order and 
regularity which prevailed in the Brethren’s house. 

About this time the Unitas lost by death three prominent 
bishops, Laurentius, Israel and Kalef. Laurentius died peace 
fully at Ostrorog, July 8, 1587, aged 68 years. Turnovius took 
his place as head of the Brethren in Poland, having been ordained 
Bishop at Leipnik in Moravia, A. D., 1587. 


. who consecrated him, died the next year (July 8, 1588), 





Israe 
at Leipnik in Moravia, having reached the advanced age of 83. 
In the mortuary book of the Brethren he is commemorated by 


these lines: 


Chare pater, pie sancte pater reverende Georgi 


Vive, va le, in Christi mox adeunde sinu 


In addition to Turnovius Israel had consecrated John Abdias as 
Bishop in Moravia, but he died a few days before his consecrator. 
The place of Archbishop was now filled by Kalef, but only for 
a few months, since he, too, was called away by death in the next 
Advent Season (1588), at Brandeis on the Adler. To supply 
these losses, John Ephraim and Paul Jersen were the next year 
(1589) ordained as Bishops. Great care was bestowed on the 
training of the Acolytes end Deacons. In 1592 retreats for their 
edification were held in Bohemia at Jungbunzlau, and in Moravia 
at Zerawitz. At the latter 99 Acolytes and 27 Deacons were 
assembled nnder the presidency of Archbishop AEneas, who 
warned them against the sciences, which were hostile to Christ- 
ianity. Three clergymen were admonished for drunkenness, and 
one was deposed for indulgence in carnal lust. The celibacy of 
the clergy which in the last century was a general rule, was now 


edad 
ia 
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gradually becoming obsolete, probably through the vicinity and 
example of the Lutherans. In the next century we find even the 
bishops married. 

In the year 1592 the Roman Catholics lost a prominent sup- 
porter by the death of the Oberstburggraf Wilhelm von Rosen- 
berg. The Rosenbergs had always been zealous Romanists, but 
in 1582 the brother and heir of Wilhelm became a member of the 
Unitas. In 1590 the venerable Bishop Zacharias, died, and Afneas 
followed him in 1594, aged 56. Ona journey he was attacked 
and plundered by soldiers, and the hardships which he endured, 
hastened his death. A few months later Paul Jersen died, but 
beiore his death two bishops, Jacob Narcissus and John Neme- 
zansky had been ordained at Prerau. Thus far the music in the 
churches had been simply vocal, but now instruments of music 
were introduced, to which the Synod gave consent. 

Turning our attention to Poland we find that the union accom- 
plished at Sendomir had already begun to be disturbed by 
dissensions. The same year (1587), that Bishop Laurentius died 
at Ostrorog, his eminent colleague, Turnovius, succeeded him as 
the head of the Polish branch of the Unitas, being at that time 
43 years of age. He took up his residence at Ostrorog, and for 
twenty years carried on his difficult work with great skill and 
energy. He spoke fluently the Bohemian, Polish and German 
languages, and was also well versed in Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
lore. To this knowledge he added the accomplishments of an 
orator, poet, musician, historian and astronomer. His personal 
presence and amiability of character caused him to be well 
received among the nobility, even of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. Not long after his entrance on his office (1589), he 
witnessed the burning of his town, in which his church, palace 
and valuable library were consumed by the flames. 

A few years later the Brethren were again brought into inter- 
esting relations with the Greek Church. The remembrance of 
the fact that seven centuries before, the churches of Bohemia and 
Moravia owed their origin to the missionary zeal of the Greek 
Church, still lived in the hearts of the Brethren. A century and 


a half before, Archbishop Rokyzan had sought re-union with the 
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Orientals, and we have already narrated the account of Rokyta’s 
visit to Russia in 1570. And now (1595), there appeared in 
Thorn among other ambassadors two from the eastern provinces 
of Poland, who belonged to the Greek Church, one from Vol- 
hynia, and the other from Constantin Ostrorog of Kiew, who 
himself belonged to this church. Ostrorog, the most influential 
nobleman of the kingdom, wrote to the assembly giving a correct 
account of the condition of the Greek Church, and expressing his 
fear that it might be persecuted by the Romish clergy in Poland. 

“T know,” he wrote, “that we, who confess the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost are all of the same faith, and that we 
differ only in some usages, as the Ancient, Holy and Apostolic 
Church at Jerusalem has twelve altars. And, as it, under the 
sway of the heathen, suffers all Christians to worship in one Temple 
by the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ, much more in the King- 
dom of Poland should each soul be permitted to worship the Lord 
according to his conscience.” 

Four years later Bishop Turnow, accompanied by a Lutheran 
and a Calvinist preacher, journeyed to Wilna, where they were 
rather coolly received by the Archimandrite Isaak, who, on giving 
his hand, said: “I bid you welcome, although the holy Scripture 
has forbidden us to welcome heretics.” Turnow answered him 
with discretion. The prince, a venerable old man with silver 
hair, called God and his conscience to witness that there was 
nothing which he desired so much as mutual concord among those 
who acknowledged One Head of the Church, Jesus Christ, and 
who taught His Gospel; for such godly unity pleased the Lord, 
preserved peace, and served as a defense against the assaults of 
Antichrist. “God grant,” he said, “that I may witness a union 
between our Greek and your Evangelical Church, and then I 
would be willing to depart in peace.” 

The Lutheran Geitschner thanked the prince, and said that the 
Evangelicals would be glad to have a friendly understanding with 
the Greek clergy, and even, if possible, bring about a union with 
the Eastern Church. The Metropolitan Lukas, who was present, 
replied: “Do not imagine that we will forsake our faith and unite 


with you; if youdo not give up your doctrines no union is 
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possible.” The prince was displeased with this answer and said : 
“If our clergy are opposed to concord with you, we will have con- 
cord and mutual love without them.” Then Bishop Turnow 
replied: “God is my witness how much I love the Greek Church, 
because it acknowledges Christ, and not the Pope, as its Head, and 
in most of its doctrines agrees with us, who are evangelical, on 
the basis of the Gospel. Also because our forefathers, the 
evangelicals in Bohemia, who following Huss, separated themselves 
from the Roman Church, received a friendly greeting through your 
Patriarch Nikomedes (1451), wishing for a union, not like the 
Florentine, but in the spirit and the truth of the holy Scripture. 
Such a union would be the desire of my heart. Therefore I 
answer in my own name and in that of my friends, that we are 
ready for such a union with you and your brethren in Russia and 
Greece. If you will show us that anything in our doctrine is not 
in accordance with Holy Scripture, we are ready to renounce it. 
Should we in like manner find anything in your doctrine which 
contradicts the Scripture we trust that you would renounce it, 
and accepting the truth, unite yourselves with us. You will per- 
haps with respect to your Patriarch at Constantinople not be able 
to give just now a decisive answer, but I wish that we could learn 
your views.” 

The Woywode expressed his hearty thanks, and the clergy 
promised to write to the Patriarch. Then all arose and gave 
each other the hand in token of brotherly concord. After some 
days, when Lescinski, Radziwill and others of the clergy had 
come to Kiew, a discussion was held and eighteen (18) articles of 
religion were set forth, in which the Greek Church agreed with 
the Evangelicals. Turnow proposed that every year Greek and 
Protestant Synods should be held alternately, in order to come to 
an agreement over the disputed doctrines." The Greek clergy, 
however, hesitated about entering into such a discussion without 
authorization from their ecclesiastical superiors ; but promised that 
they would not declare themselves against a more intimate Union, 


until they had received the answers of the Patriarchs of Constan- 


‘A remarkable anticipation (in 1599) of the recent Conferences at Bonn 
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tinople and Alexandria. When the noblemen saw that a religious 
Union could not be brought about without the consent of the 
above-mentioned Patriarchs, they entered into a political treaty 
for mutual protection, on the basis of that of 1573. 

The most eminent of the evangelical clergy assembled at Kiew, 
and especially at Turnow, wrote from Wilna to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, expressing the views above recorded. The 
answer, which was sent in the name of the Patriarch, was, 
through fear of the Catholics, communicated to but few persons. 
The negotiation had no permanent result, but it shows how the 
love of Christ filled the hearts of the Brethren’s Bishops, and how 
they hoped to fulfil the prayer of the Lord, “that they all may be 
one.” A similar desire for re-union with the Church of the Orient is 
expressed in many of the letters of Bishop Zinzindorf. 

While Turnow’s hope of a Union with the Greek Church, 
remained unrealized, the ill-assorted Union of Sendomir, which 
brought the Brethren into ecclesiastical relations with the Luthero 
Calvinists, was rapidly falling to pieces. No more joint Synods 
were held, and grief caused by these disappointments, the perse- 
cution of the Roman Catholics, and domestic affliction, shortened 
the days of the talented and accomplished Turnovius. He died 
March 22, 1608, in the 64th year of his age. 

The connection of the Polish Unitas with the Bohemo-Moravian 
was closely maintained, as can be seen by the record of their 
ordinations. The ill-starred union of the Brethren with jarring 
sects, while it was not allowed to interfere with their ordinations, 
promoted the spread of Socinianism .in Poland, and drove back 
into the bosom of the Roman Church many noble families, such 
as the Radziwills, Ostrorogs and others. 

Let us return to the more cheering prospect of the Brethren in 
the land of their birth, Bohemia and Moravia. In 1598 a Synod 
was held, at which Turnow was present, and it was again dis- 
tinctly declared that in the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist the 
Brethren held middle ground between Luther and Calvin; that 
the body of the Lord was Sacramental, and not in the common 
sense corporal. As Turnow forcibly said: “The Unitas is not an 


old woman, who must always be learning something new from 
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other people. On the contrary, she might well be the teacher of 
others.” The same year John Nemezansky died ; aud the next 
year two new bishops were consecrated, viz: Samuel Fursicky, 
who died thirty days after his ordination, and Zacharias Ariston, 
a man of great learning. 

The next year (1600) Bishop Ephraim died, and his remains 
with those ot Fursicky were laid in Augusta’s tomb. In the year 
1601, at a Synod held at Jungbunzlau, Bartholomdaus Nemezansky 
and John Lanek were made bishops, and a canon was passed, that 
a priest convicted of unchastity, though restored by penance, 
should never be admitted to the service of this Church. 

The Jesuits meanwhile were busily engaged in stirring up the 
indolent emperor to acts of persecution. His nephew Ferdinand, 
the future emperor of unhappy memory, had brought about a 
counter-reformation in Steiermark, and wished to accomplish the 
same in Bohemia. Just as Rudolf gave the command to close the 
churches of the Brethren, the news came that the Turks had 
captured Stuhlweissenburg in Hungary. ‘“‘I expected as much,” 
said the emperor, “since I have undertaken to-day to interfere 
with God’s government over the human conscience.” He did not, 
however, recall his edict! The next year (1603) he summoned a 
royal diet, which met at Prag. At this diet there appeared for 
the first time, a remarkable man, who belonged to the Unitas 
Fratrum, and whose name is closely connected with the stormy 
out-burst of the Thirty Years’ War—Lord Wenzel Budowetz of 
Budowa. A learned Roman Catholic gives a biographical sketch 
of him, which I abridge :— 

He was born of one of the oldest families in Bohemia, in 1547, at Prag. After he 
had been well instructed at home, he was sent abroad at the age of eighteen to 
complete his studies. He traveled long in France, England, Denmark, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Italy. He saw most of the European courts, and studied at the 
most celebrated universities. After he had spent twelve years in this profitable 
manner, he returned (1577) to Bohemia, and was immediately sent as secretary of the 
embassy to Constantinople. Thence he traveled through Persia, Palestine and 
Egypt. He learned to speak the Arabic and Turkish languages, disputed with 
renegades, and restored some of them to the Christian religion. He also wrote in the 
Bohemian tongue, a book against Islam, which he entitled: Anti-Alkoran. After an 
absence of four years, he returned to Prag, and the Emperor Rudolf conferred on 
him high offices. At the death of his father he inherited his large estates, and soon 


after married Anna von Wartenberg. During the years of peace he spent his time on 
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his estates in the pursuit of learning. He was a zealous supporter of his religious 
system, and was wont on every Sunday to ascend the pulpit, and preach to his 
tenants. 

As Budowa stood at the head of the Brethren’s laity in Bohe- 
mia, so did Carl von Zerotin (son of the renowned John) in 
Moravia. He was born at Brandeis-on-the-Adler, September 14, 
1564, like Budowa traveled and studied abroad, and on his return 
in 1588 married Barbara von Krajek. She died soon after, and 
Zerotin went to France and fuught under the banner of Henry of 
Navarre. In the summer of 1593 he returned to Moravia, and 
in 1595 married Elise von Krajek. Four years later she died, and 
soon after her he lost his only son. The bereaved father fell into 
deep melancholy, but was much cheered by a consolatory letter 
from his friend Budowa. In the year 1604 he was married a 
third time to Catharina Anna of the house of Waldstein, sister to 
the renowned Duke of Friedland and Mecklenburg. But his 
wedded life lasted but a year, and he was again left a widower. 

To return to the diet of 1603. The evangelical nobility were 
deeply displeased by the revival of the Mandate of Wradislaw 
against their religion. When asked to grant subsidies to the 
emperor they declared with one voice that they would discuss the 
religious question before they took up that of money. Budowa, 
then 56 years old, was their spokesman. He spoke with such 
earnestness and eloquence that at the close of his oration both 
speaker and hearers were moved to tears. Rudolf closed the diet, 
and relapsed into his wonted inactivity. The Archbishop of Prag, 
however, ventured for the tirst time since the Hussite war to hold 
a Catholic Synod. In 1604 a Synod of the Brethren was held at 
Zerawitz in Moravia, and the troublesome question of Eucharistic 
doctrine again came up. Calvinistic views had made such pro- 
gress, that a majority of the Synod declared in their favor, and 
Bishop Ariston in vain defended the ancient theology of the 
Unitas. In 1605 the Brethren in Moravia suffered from an in- 
vasion of the Turks, and Cybenschiitz was visited by a pestilence. 
In 1608, after a long illness, Bishop Zacharias Ariston died. The 
next year brings to a close the most important written records of 


the Brethren. 
JOHN ANKETELL. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THe FrperaL RELATIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
EXAMINED, in letters to a Virginia Churchman By G. W. Ridgely. 


PHILADELPHIA: CLAXTON, REMSEN AND HAFFELFINGER. 1878. 


JOURNAL OF THE EiGgutry—THirD ANNUAL CoUNCIL OF THE PROTESTANT 


Episcopal Cuurcn in Vireainta. May, 1878. (Report of Committees 


on ** FY leral Re lations.’’) 


The mutual relations of the “Diocese” and of the ‘General Church ’ 
in the United States involve principles both theoretical and practical of 
great importance. (Questions arise which have never yet been fully dis- 
cussed, but which with the growth of the Church, and the consequent 
increase in the number of dioceses, and also the need felt in certain 
quarters for a subdivision of the Church into provinces, come more and 
more into prominence, and deserve the attention of the best minds among 
us for their solution. We are therefore glad that the subject has been 
taken up, as it has been, and offer the pages of the Cuurcu Review to 
a temporate but free discussion of the various questions connected there- 
with. 

We have already in the Pamphlet by the Rev. Mr. Ridgely, and in 
the Report presented to the last Council of the Diocese of Virginia a 
very full presentation of some of the principal points involved. 

It is unfortunate that, instead of examining this subject on general 
principles, Mr. Ridgely should have made a particular application of the 
question to Virginia, for this has given to his whole work an appearance 
of special pleading as of one suffering under a sense of injustice. <A 
petition was presented from Virginia to the General Convention of 1874 
requesting an allowance to omit a certain prayer in the Baptismal Office 
and substitute another. The proposition was rejected; and the indigna- 
tion felt that “ Virginia” should be so refused stirred up the author to 
write these letters, and inquire “whether the late petition of our oldest 


Diocese to the General Convention, and its untimely fate, do not suggest 
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that the constitutional relations between these venerable bodies has, in 
the course of events, come to be misunderstood: and now requires to be 
re-examined, and, if need be, readjusted.” The state of mind shown in 
the following extract is scarcely consistent with calm investigation into 


principles of Church government. 


The event to which I have referred has made an indelible impression on me. If I 
were to live to the age of Methuselah it could never pass from my memory. I hope I 
shall have grace to forgive, but I cannot forget it. It has wrought an entire revolu- 
tion in my feelings if not in my opinions. * * * Indeed, I have reluctantly and 
slowly, but decidedly, come to the conviction that, if present tendencies are not 
sternly checked, the most dangerous foe to Protestant freedom and Evangelical 
Christianiiy, in this land, may yet turn out to be the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church! In theory it seems to be a myth just now, but in 
practice it is in danger of becoming (unconsciously, I believe), a mammoth usurpa- 
tion. Oh! that Virginia could be induced io burst the pack-thread bonds of soph- 
istry and prejudice which she has allowed the busy Lilliputians of the Church to 
weave so stealthily around her noble person, and like Gulliver, in Swift's fairy tale,’ to 
rise up in the majesty of her strength before them, as a complete, independent, and 


God-created Church ! 


The fancied insult shown to Virginia has evidently biased the mind of 
the writer, and, we think, caused him to make assertions regarding the 
nature of the Church’s Diocesan independence he will find it difficult to 
prove; he has allowed the feeling of State Rights to influence his views 
about the Church. 

In regard to the matter which excites so much indignation it must be 
remarked in passing that the General Convention did not on that occasion 
usurp any new authority, did not attempt to force any new doctrine or 
practice on the Diocese of Virginia, but merely refused to alter that 


which had existed from the first adoption of the Prayer Book, which 


was taken from the English book, and which the Diocese of Virginia had 
herself ratified. We say used to alte or it is Mere nonsense to assert 
that the nullification of a rubric and the permission to substitute one 
prayer for another is not an alteration of the lice. 


We confess also to a difficulty in finding out exactly what Mr. Ridgely 
desires to accomplish. He points out clearly enough what he considers 
the dangers of the increasing centralization power exercised by the 


General Convention, and the possible results in altering the whole 


The author forgets that Gulliver did not arise until he was 1 to k 


peace 
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character of the Church in a constitutional way ; but we do not find that 
he prescribes any preventive, unless it be that of nullification or with- 
drawal from the Federal Union. 

In regard to the powers of the Diocese, he makes some assertions 
which are worthy of consideration, if correct, as showing a weak point in 


our system : 


While the dioceses are understood to have conferred upon the General Convention, 


authority to “ establish” (‘“ratify”is the word which defines their power) a Prayer- 
Book, the right to regulate its “usé,” which is a very different thing, remains with 
them (page 67). 

Virginia (as any other diocese) has a constitutional right to take all such matters 


into her own keeping, if she please. Her interpretation of the law is law: p. 69. 


The Italics are his own. What but confusion, absolute loss of 
uniformity could result from such a teaching. 

Again, on page 105, he takes the curious ground that the acts of the 
General Convention are binding ‘‘not upon the communicants, nor even 
the congregations, but only upon the Conventions of the Church. Or, if 
upon the former, only through the agency of the latter.” We do not 
quite understand what he means by this, unless it be that no individual 
member of the Church is bound by the General Canons until the Conven- 
tion of his diocese has also adopted them. 

In Letter IV., an examination is made of the Articles of the Constitu 
tion to see what powers are thereby conferred upon the General Conven- 
tion. The conclusion arrived at is, that it confers no powers at all. This 
is going too far. In the first place, the Constitution assumes a great deal 
of power in itself, or in the body which formed it, which has been acknowl] 
edged by each diocese on applying to be admitted. We have not space 
to. follow the author through all his examination. But we find he 
allows the following: The Constitution limits the jurisdiction of Bishops: 
it provides for the manner of trying them; it gives the General Conven- 
tion power to permit the erection of new dioceses; it gives the absolute 
authority of “establishing” a Common Prayer; Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church; Articles of 
Religion, and an Ordinal.!| Surely these are important powers. It is to 


be considered also, that it was a General Convention, not a Constitutional 


1The last clause of Art. VIIT., requiring proposed alterations in the Prayer-Book to 


} 


be ‘made known” to diocesan conventions was not added until 1811. 
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one, which adopted this Constitution, and that the same body passed a set 
of Canons, even before they had adopted a Constitution. The fact 
is, the General Convention is not the creation of the Constitution. It 
had an existence before there was any Constitution ; it assumed from the 
first, legislative powers of the highest kind, “ by reason of its inherent 
sovereignty, which from their very nature, cannot receive a_ strict 
definition or circumscription.” * And its action met the approval of all 
the Dioceses. 

There is one fallacy underlying all the reasoning of this pamphlet, caused 
we think, by the common method of comparing the Church with the State, 
We mean that of the absolute independence of each Divcese, and its 
being co-terminous with the State. The theory is, that when the Revo- 
lution severed the ties between the Colonies and England, the Episco- 
palians in each State were thereby constituted intoa diocese, independent, 
complete in itself, with absolute powers of self-government; and that 
when for the sake of uniformity of worship and other good reasons, these 
independent dioceses desired to form a union, they retained all the rights 
not expressly conferred upon the General Convention. It is evident, that 
this theory was suggested by a fancied analogy with the Confederation of 
States. We notice that the Report made to the Council of Virginia says : 
“it is simply marvellous how universal and absolutely undisputed were 
the ideas of State lines as the proper limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and of the absolute independence of each diocese as defined by such 
civil boundaries.” And yet the cases are by no means parallel. The 
colonies had a separate existence before the Revolution; had their 
settled governments, assemblies, etc. But there was nothing of the kind 
in the Church. No one Colony constituted a Diocese, for there was no 
Bishop, no Council ; they could not evemordain their own ministers. In fact, 
the whole country formed one diocese, nominally under the Bishop of 
London. The state of things was utterly anomalous, and many of the 
dioceses were formed and united with the General Convention before 
they had a Bishop, and therefore before they could be independent units. 
But, moreover, as members of the Catholic Church, these Presbyters and 
Laymen who formed themselves into dioceses, were under the laws of 
that Universal Church ; constituted portions of a Church already exist- 
ing; and the absolute independence of dioceses was no part of such laws. 


One fact is fatal to this theory. A Bishop is an essential factor of a 





' Hoffman, Law of the Church, p. 116. 
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diocese; but a diocese cannot consecrate a Bishop for itself. It may 
‘lect one, but must go abroad to other dioceses to obtain consecration. 
The Church in America was obliged to go to England to obtain the 
Eipiscopate and in so doing pledged itself to receive and hold the 
vuinmon faith. 

Neither is it correct to say that independent Diocesan Episcopacy is 
piainly proved by Scripture. It was an after-growth, established for 
convenience ::d order. Whena dispute arose about circumcision, etc., 
St. Paul did not pretend to settle it himself. The question was referred 
to the Council of the Apostles, Elders and Brethren in Jerusalem, and 
their decision was held to be binding upon the whole Church. 

But are there no limits to the powers of the General Convention, and 
no rights reserved to the dioceses? Surely there are; and it 1s most 
important that these should be ascertained. Hence the great value of 
the papers before us, as bringing the whole question before the Church 
for free discussion. Without at present expressing any opinion of our 


own, we give the following from the Report to the Council of Virginia : 


If we turn to the history of the formation of the Constitution however, it will be 
found that there were conditions, sine quibus non, of its adoption. 

Among them were :— 

Ist. Adherence in all essential points to the doctrine of the Church of England. 

2d. ‘The limitation of the exercise of Episcopal powers by law. 

3d. The effective voice of presbyters and laymen, in all legislation of the Church, 
excluding every possible claim of bishops to legislate without the co-operation of both 
clergy and laity. 

The General Convention could never abandon the doctrine of the Church of 
Kngland, or abolish the checks imposed upon the exercise of Episcopal powers, or 
recognize any enactment, opinion or decisions of bishops alone as law, without 
violating the fundamental principles of union among the Dioceses. 

As bearing upon the point which gave rise to Mr. Ridgely’s pamphlet, 
we also quote from the same report: 


To avoid the possibility of misunderstanding; your Committee would add that the 
right of withdrawal claimed for a Diocese is only as a last resource, for the mainten 
ance of those principles, to perpetuate which the union was formed. And further- 
more that your Committee can find neither in the Constitution, nor in the constitu- 
tional compact, any warrant for withdrawal on the part of a Diocese, upon the ground 
that such Diocese may think it expedient changes should be made, which changes 


the General Church shall refuse to make in the Prayer Book adopted in 1789. 


It would be doing great injustice to Mr. Ridgely not to mention his 
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perfect willingness, distinctly expressed, to submit to “the judicial 


authorities to which we owe allegiance.” He says most excellently 


The wriver has no capacity to comprehend those of his brethren who speak of any 
law of the Church as what they are not bound toobey. This, to him, is talking in an 
unknown tongue. He understands law to be something which creates obligation. 


Without that it is not law, and should not be spoken of as such. 


The Report of the “Committee on Federal Relations ” to the Council 
of Virginia is a very able one; though we think it in part is open to the 
same objections which we have already taken to the theory expressed by 
Mr. Ridgely. The importance of the subject and ihe personal character 
of the Committee, consisting of the Rev. Doctors G. H. Norton and 
J. S. Hanckel, and Messrs. Hugh W. Sheffev and Robert T. Craighill, 
induce us without further comment, to spread before our readers at 
length, the conclusions te which they have come. They are, we believe, 


drawn up by Judge Sheffey. 


1. The Protestant Episcopal Church, deriving its doctrine, discipline and worship 
from the mother Church of England, existed in the Colonies and States, prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1789; and, although Diocesan in form, it was the 
same Catholic and Apostolic Church in each and all of said Colonies and States, with 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England as its bond of union, and 
with the Bishop of London as its Episcopal head, and it so continued, until “ the 
States became independent with respect to civil government,” and the external tie 
that united it to the Church of England was severed. 

2. And, thereupon, as each State was recognized as sovereign and independent of 


ervaded by the same common principles of liberty and 


the others, although all were | 
free government, as expressed in their Bills of Rights, and, as the States so continued 
until the Federal Union was formed, so the Dioceses, as integral parts of the same 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, although bound together in the unity of the same 
faith, continued to exist in their primitive and independent forms and modes of 
government, until the General Constitution was adopied in 1789. 

3. That apprehensions, similar to those which induced the people of the several 
States to desire and ultimately to bring about “‘a more perfect union,” in order to 
secure “the commou defence and general welfare,” caused the members of the Church 
in the separate Dioceses “ to take into consideration the importance of maintaining 
uniformity in the doctrine, discipline and worship of the said Church,” that is, of the 
same Catholic and Apostolic Church, which followed or was derived by them from 
the mother country ; this purpose having been clearly aanounced in the preamble to 
the Consutution, which was proposed by delegates from Virginia and other Dioceses, 
assembled in Conventioa at Philadelphia in June, 1786. 

4, That the object, thus announced, and so earnestly desired by the fathers of the 


American Church, was finally accomplished by the adoption of the Constitution of 
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1789; by which the same Catholic and Apostolic Church, in this country, was 
recognized to be, and designated as “ The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 


States of America,” and, thereupon, it became, in form, a National Church; and, so 


long as the said Constitution remains -in force, the doctrine, discipline and worship, 


the Dioceses ; 


, 


ordained and established in pursuance thereof, must be uniform in all 
must be beyond the control of the Dioceses and subject to alteration only in the mode 


prescribed by the Constitution itself. 

5. That notwithstanding this compact by the Church, in its parts, made to secure 
uniformity in doctrine, discipline and worship to the Church, in its entirety, the 
Dioceses are not lost or merged into one consolidated organization, but are recognized 
as the true sources of its own powers, and as entitled to all the 


ot it 


in the compact itself 


t 


rights, powers and privileges pertaining to primitive Dioceses, except so far as the 

same may be inconsistent with the aforesaid purpose of ecclesiastical union, or are 

denied to them, either expressly or by necessary implication, by the Constitution 
itself. 

6. That the body, thus organized under said Constitution, having, by the concur- 
rent action and consent of the Dioceses, become the true, legal and Constitutional 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America,” adherence to the 
doctrine, discipline and worship of which, constitutes the sole test of the member- 
ship and ministry thereof, it follows, that no Diocese can, without first withdrawing 
Srom this ecclesiastical union, rightfully exercise any of the powers pertaining to this 
Church, which are conferred upon the General Convention by express grant, or by 
plain implication, or which are denied to the Dioceses or to the Bishops and Councils 
thereof, by the Constitution itself. 

7. That in view of the sacred obligations upon the Dioceses, arising out of their 
concurrent action, in forming it, and implied in the compact itself, and of the peril to 
the Church and the cause of religion involved, nothing could justify withdrawal from 
said ecclesiastical union, or, the taking of any steps to that end, but, the ultima ratio 
which underlies all supreme necessities in Church and State; and which, as an 
inalienable, reserved right, should be appealed to ONLY for the preservation of vital 
principles, put in grave and imminent peril, by the power, to which allegiance is due 
under the compact of government. 

June 5, 1877. HUGH W. SHEFFEY. 

As the Convention of Pennsylvania has appointed a committee on the 
same subject to report next year, we may hope to have the whole ques- 
tion thoroughly investigated. 

On Hoty Grounp; or Scenes and Incidents in the Land of Promise. By 
Edwin Hodder. New Yorx: T. Wuirraker, 2 Biste House, 1878, 
pp. 333, $1.50. 

A new book of travel in Palestine. One is tempted to say, surely we 
have enough. And yet we are always ready for another, so deep is the 


interest we take in ‘the Land and the Book.” This is just the book for 
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Sunday School or Parish Library. The author tells what he has seen and 
how he feels, without any attempt at fine writing, or flippant wit, and 
with no exaggerated sentimentality. We think we have obtained from 
him a better idea of how things now are in the Holy Land than from some 
works of more pretension. While the author is fully embued with a 
reverent spirit, very far removed from scepticism, neither is he willing 
to swallow all the superstitious traditions which have made of the sacred 
places, mere shows. But he is a believer and looks out for, and gives us 


constantly, facts which illustrate the Scriptures. He says in the Preface: 


The writer has endeavored to describe what he saw and did in Palestine, in just 
the same manner as he would describe what he saw and did in any other cvountry; 
narrating, as they came, the scenes which called forth the sigh, or the tear, or the 


f 


laugh, or the joke, or the flood of hallowed memories 

The result has been a very readable book, with enough quiet bumor to 
relieve the more grave portions, as when he quotes ‘“ An Irish clergy- 
man of our party,” as saying, “The most convenient place inside an 
Eastern dwelling is the roof;” or gives us an Arab’s description of the 
horse he had selected: “Horse no good! You have your breakfast, you 
get on your horse, you go pit pat, pit pat, up down, up down, in ten 
minutes you want your breakfast once more!” A prophecy which was 
fulfilled to the letter. 

Mr. Hodder traveled with a party of Mr. Cook’s Eastern tourists, 
about forty-five in all; and from his description, it would seem that the 


arrangements were admirable. 

Edwin, Frank and I, were appointed to a bran new tent marked, “ No. 8, T. B.;” 
it was made of strong white cany ned inside with a pretty figured chintz, and on 
the top was a fly covering to keep the place cool. The furniture was simple, but 
good, consisting of three iron bedsteads with quilts and clean blankets and linen, a 
good Turkey carpet spread over the floor, a table with washing bowls and jugs, and 
coat hooks fastened on leather and strapped round the tent pole. 

On reaching their destination for the night everything was found ready: 
tents pitched, beds mude, camp fires burning, “and a sweet aroma of 
good things to come wafted from the pots and caldrons.”’ A very 
comfortable sight after a weary ride. 

We have not Space to quote from the more serious passages, but we 
think no one can read this book, without obtaining new ideas of the truth 


of the Bible narratives. 
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Tue Lire or Our Lorp Jesus Curist. By the Rev. Charles C. Adams, 
S. T. D., Rector of St. Mary’s Church, New York. New York: CHARLES 
F. Roper, 1878. 


This well printed book appears to be an attempt to give a chronological 
harmony of the Gospel narratives, with a few reflections or comments by 
the author, In such a work there can be nothing new, and in view of 
the number of lives of our Lord which have lately appeared, one is 
tempted to ask why another has been written. 

We notice that the author does not believe in the perpetual virginity of 
the Mother of our Lord; we do not think the reasons he assigns are 
satisfactory, but we quiie agree with him in the opin‘on he expresses 
regarding her. While the Church neither invokes her intercession, nor 
worships her, she fulfils the Gospel requirement “ to call her Blessed ” 
by two great yearly festivals in her honor. For those who desire a plain 
connected history of our Lora’s life, unencumbered by speculations or 
disquisitions to show the author’s learning and puzzle the reader, this 


work will be useful. 


SaintLy Workers. Jive Lenten Lectures by Frederick W. Farrar, D. D., 


FL RLS. New Yorx: E. P. Durron & Co. 1878. pp. 207. 


The subject of these Lectures is one admirably adapted to the genius of 
Mr. Farrar, and is treated with great discrimination and eloquence. There 
are five sermons upon “the lessons we may learn from past ideals of 
holiness.” The real goodness underlying and effected by the lives of 
these men is admirably de ineated, while their intellectual errors are care- 


fully pointed out Under the heads of “The Martyrs, The Hermits, The 


The M issionaries,”’ t 


Monks, The Early Franciscans, and le preacher sets | 
forth examples of these lessons needed to be practised in all ages, viz. : 
“That better is fearful death than shameful life; That the life is more 
than meat ; The sacredness of poverty, chastity and obedience ; Contempt 
of gold; Devotion to God’s other sheep which are not of this flock,’ 
By all means read this book. 
We have also received a copy of the same book from Mac Minuan & 


tr. 
Co., New Y ork 
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Some Dirricoities oF Breuer. Sermons by the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M. A. New Yorx: E. P. Durron & Co. pp. 308 
There are sermons and there are sermons. These are sermons indeed, 
such as iustruct as well as interest and arouse the feelings. The four 
on Prayer, are most excellent, and will answer the objections or difficulties 
which in these days have unsettled so many minds. We have been 
especially pleased with that on “Varieties of Christian Character.” The 
following passage will give a good idea of the writer's clear style, and is 


valuable in itself : 


There has been a terrible tendency to magnify, in every age, some one ideal of 


Christian usefulness and beauty At one time it has been the ascetic and again solely 
the active life At one time t has been the } rely contemplative and again the 
exclusively intellectual [his has done much to rob many a sweet life of its hope 


fulness; to create in others an almost unconscious hypocrisy. 
The religion of Christ, the operation of the Eternal Spirit, was never intended to 
destroy your individuality Don’t try to become a feeble imitation of another Don’t 


as another's it 18 always, if your 


be disappointed because your witness is not such 
spiritual nature be healthy, just what is best suited to you. 
The sermon on ‘“God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth is well worth 
eo] 


the perusal of those whose minds have been tainted with the materialistic 


teachings of the day. ‘Take the following: 

¢ Is ita scientific or fair method for those who repudiate Theology, to do so ona 
basis of purely physical analysis? Are there not other facts in life and in the 
universe, other laws, as well as those which are purely material? * * * 
Science can tel s! ( a ictua sical world s! 1 us nothing 
positively nothing, about the greater thing the human heart and soul * * * 


The Bible is the only book which has done what science neve r has done, never can do 


—relieved the miseries, soothed the sorrows of mankind, and saved them from their 


Such short extracts can give but a feeble impression of the value of 


\ y ifthe 
these sermons, so eloquent, so suggestive. We hope they may su lice to 


| cause a desire to read the whole. 


Human Lire anp 1ts Conpitions. Sermons preached before the Uni 





ity of Oxford in 1876-1878, with Three Ordination Sermons, by R. W 
Church, M. A., D. C. L., Dean of St. Paul's, Lonpon: Macminuan, 
anD Co LS78. pp 194, $1.50 
Sermons like these are valuable co! tributions to theol crical iterature. 

lhey require and will repay careful study. The Second Ordination 








a 
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Sermon, on “The Twofold Duty of the Clergy,” setting forth their respon- 
sibilities in these times of “great questionings,” to both the “ Barbarian 
and the Greek,” is well worth the study of those who preach the Gospel. 


That our readers may be induced to peruse it we give a short extract : 


“Know as much as you can,” should be our first rule: “never, as far as you can 
help, speak a word beyond what you do know,” should go with it. Whatever is 
wrong, irreligious, unchristian, meet directly, and meet it because it ¢s wrong, and 
not on by-issues; but where it is a question of supposed consequences, or where 
possible inferences or applications look threatening, or when some complicated 
debate arises of which the bearings and range are not easy to master, it is both 


wisdom and it is faith to be slow to speak. 


Warnine anp Teacuine. <A Course of Sermons for the Christian 
Year, by John N. Norton. New York: T. Wuirraker. 1878. 


ge 


pp. 461. $2.00. 


This book of Sermons certainly presents us with a great contrast to 
those we have noticed above. These are intended for the use of Lay 
readers, and for such and for family reading may be useful. The modest 
confession of the author in the Preface that they make no pretensions to 
be original or profound, and that “‘he never expected they would be 
prized by theologians,” almost disarms the critic. We must, however, 
say that we think they are overloaded with anecdotes ; illustrations give 
life and variety to sermons, but it is possible to have too much of even a 


good thing. 


TuEisM OR AGNosticisM. An Essay on the Grounds of Belief in God. 
By the Rev. Brownlow Maitland. New York: Port, Youne & Co. 


1878. pp. 239. 75 cents. 


This is one of the publications of the “Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” The argument is based upon “the method of Conscious- 
ness, as distinguished from that of Logic.” The reasoning is clear, and 
the book will be found useful to those who are inclined to doubt the ex 
istence of a God from the alleged difficulty of demonstrating it by 


scientific research, or abstract reasoning, 














° 


Ecclesiastical Register. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 


Three Bishops have been consecrated during the year for the new 
Dioceses, of Quincy and Springfield in the State of Lllinois, and of 
West Virginia. 

The following facts regarding the new Bishops have at our request 


been carefully prepared from authentic sources : 


ALEXANDER Boureesss, consecrated Wednesday, May 15th, 1878, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Quincey, State of Illinois. 

Alexander Burgess, 8. T. D., was born in Providence, R, L, October 
31st, 1819; graduated at Brown University, Providence, 1838; at the 
General Theological Seminary, 1841; was made Deacon by Bishop 
Griswold, Nov. 3, 1842; ordained Priest by Bishop Henshaw, November 
Ist, 1843. Was Minister of Sf. Stephen’s, East Haddam, Conn., from 1842 
to 1843; Rector of St. Mark’s, Augusta, Maine, from 1843 to 1854; of St. 
Luke’s, Portland, Maine, from 1854 to 1866; of St. John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
from 1866 to 1869; and of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass., from 1869 
to 1878. Received the degree of S. T. D. from Brown University in 
1866; was elected Bishop of Quincy February 27, 1878. He was 
ordained and consecrated Bishop of Quincy in Christ Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., May 15,1878; 47 Standing Committees and 53 Bishops 
having consented. 

At his consecration Bishop Smith presided. Bishop Huntington 
preached the sermon from I Cor., iv. 9,14, 15. Bishops Williams and 
Paddock presented. Bishops Clark and Littlejohn assisted in the service, 
and all united in the laying on of hands. About eighty clergymen were 
present in surplices. The music was by the boy choir. 

Since his consecration Bishop Burgess has made a visitation of his 
Diocese, remaining in it about two months, and confirming in about fifteen 
churches, and presided at the Annual Convention (the Ist annua)). 


On Friday, July 12th, in Grace Church, Galesburg Diocese of Quincy, 
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he held his first ordination, admitting to the Diaconate William Porter 
Little, a candidate for Priest’s Orders, graduate of Knox College, and a 


member of the General Seminary. 


George FRANKLIN SEYMOUR was consecrated on St. Barnabas’ Day, 
June 11, 1878, Bishop of the Diocese of Springfield, Lllinois. 

Bishop Seymour’s parents were Isaac N. Seymour, Esq., for over 40 
years an officer in the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and Elvira 
Belknap Seymour. He was born January 4th, 1829, at 547 Greenwich 
street, New York. Educated at Columbia College Grammar School 
under Professors Anthon and Drisler. He entered Columbia College as 
a Freshman in October, 1846 He became head of his class at the first 
examination, and kept his place without interruption to the end, graduating 


first, and receiving the highest honors, October 8th, 1850. The com- 
mencement was held on that occasion in the church on Eighth street at 
the head of Lafayette Place, New York, then occupied by a congregation 
of which the Rew. Dr. Hawks was Rector. Young Seymour delivered 
the Greek Salutatory, which is the highest honor in Columbia College, a 
poem in lambic trimeter. 

He entered the General Theological Seminary after a year’s interval, 
in October, 1851, and had for his classmates Bishop Brown, Drs. De 
Koven, Hodges, Richey and others. He graduated in June, 1854, 
and his ordination at his request was postponed by Bishop Wainwright 
until the Ember season in September. At that time, however, the Bishop 
was very ill, and soon after deceased. Hence his ordination was again 
postponed necessarily until a new Bishop had been chosen and conse- 
crated. He was made Deacon by Bishop H. Potter in the Church of 
the Annunciation, New York, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury, Rector, on 
Sunday, December 17th, 1854, the same day of the week and month as 
Archbishop Parker’s consecration in 1559. 

The Rev. Dr. Seabury preached the sermon from Acts xvi. 33, and the 
Rey. Dr. Samuel R. Johnson presented the candidate. He was ordained 
Priest by Bishop H. Potter in Zion Church, Greenburgh, Westchester 
county, New York, on Sunday, September 23,1855. The Rev. Dr. John 
McVickar preached the sermon from St. Matt. v. 13, and presented the 
candidate. 

He was consecrated Bishop in Trinity Church, New York, on Tuesday, 
June llth, 1878, being the Feast of St. Barnabas, and also the Tuesday 


in Whitsun-week. The Right Rev. H. C. Lay, Bishop of Easton, 
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preached the sermon from Acts xi. 24. The Right Rev. C. T. Quintard, 
Bishop of Tennessee, and the Right Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, Bishop of 
Illinois, acted as presentors. The Bishop of New York, the Right Rev. 
H. Potter, D. D., LL. D., D. ©. L., acted as consecrator in the place of 
the Presiding Bishop, the Right Rev. B. B. Smith. 

Bishop Potter was assisted by the Right Rev. Henry John Chitty 


f Christ Church, New Zealand, and Primate of 


Harper, D. D., Bishop « 
New Zealand ; the Right Rev. Horatio Southgate, D. D., formerly Mis- 
sionary Bishop to Turkey; Right Rev. Wm. Henry Odenheimer, D. D., 
Bishop of Northern New Jersey; Right Rev. Henry C. Lay, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Easton; Right Rev. C. T. Quintard, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of Tennessee ; Right Rev. Robert Harper Clarkson, D. D., LL. D. 


Bishop of Nebraska; Right Rev. Henry A. Neely, D. D., Bishop of 


Maine; Right Rev. John Scarborough, D. D., Bishop « 
and Right Rev. Wm. Edward McLaren, D. D., Bishop of Illinois, 
T) 


of Trinity Church, New York, and the Rev. J. 8S. B. Hodges, D. D., Rector 


{f New Jersey ; 


e attending Presbyters were the Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D., Rector 


of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Maryland. In the early morning, rain 
fell, but the skies cleared before the service began at 11. a. m. 

Mr. Seymour’s first appointment was as missionary at Annandale, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. He entered on his duties Sunday, January 7th, 1855. He 
remained at Annandale until July 8th, 1861. During that time, under 
his rectorship, the Church of the Holy Innocents was built, and when 
nearly completed and ready for occupancy, was burnt, December 27th, 
1858. He immediately set to work and obtained funds for re-building it, 
and the Church, more beautiful than ever, was consecrated on the Feast 
of the Purification, February 2d, 1860. He founded St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege; obtained its Charter, and was its first Warden. On leaving Annan- 
dale, Dr Seymour, after an interval of less than three months, became 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, Manhattanville, N. Y. He was called to 
Christ Church, Hudson, Columbia County, N. Y., in June, 1862, and 
accepted the call, but the Vestry of St. Mary’s refused to accept his 
resignation, and appealed to the Bishop, in order that they might retain 
their rector. The Bishop decided in favor of Christ Church, Hudson, and 
accordingly Doctor Seymour entered on his duties as rector of that 
Church, in October, 1862. He remained there only one year, when he 
went, at the urgent desire of his bishop to St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, 
During his stay in Hudson, he baptized twenty-five adults and raised $5,000 


for achapel. He was Rector of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, from October, 
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1863 to Epiphany, 1867, when he was succeeded in the rectorship by 
Dr. Alexander Burgess, now Bishop of Quincy. 

His stay in Brooklyn was signalized by paying off the floating debt, 
over $8,000, and raising the financial condition of the parish, so that it 
could pay a salary of full $3,000 per annum, and have besides a surplus 
in the treasury. Dr. Seymour left St. John’s Church in consequence of 
his election to the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological 
Seminary in June, 1865. He retained his rectorship until the vestry 
could agree upon a successor. This they failed to do until more than a 
year had elapsed, so that Bishop Seymour served as rector of St. John’s 
for more than fifteen months after he was in discharge of his duties as 
Professor. 

His career as Professor has been marked by practical reforms in 
improving the Seminary in its buildings and academic arrangements. 
Among these may be mentioned a new chapel and library, recitation 
rooms enlarged, students’ rooms rendered light and airy by the removal 
of the old dormitories, the change of the seminary year so as to make it 
harmonize with the Ember seasons of the Church, the introduction of 
distinguished scholars to lecture on specified subjects, etc. Dr. Sey- 
mour was elected Bishop of Illinois in September, 1874, but the House 
of Deputies, in the next month, refused to give consent to his consecra- 
tion. In the following June the Board of Trustees of the General The- 
ological Seminary, by a vote of 77 to 16, elected Dr. Seymour permanent 
Dean. On December 19, 1877, he was unanimously elected Bishop of 
the new Diocese of Springfield, in the State of Illinois. He was confirmed 
by the Standing Committees and Bishops, but on April 5th he declined. 
At the Annual Convention of the Diocese of Springfield, held May 28th, 
1878, a resolution was unanimously passed asking the Rev. Dr. Seymour 
to reconsider his action and accept. Thus a second time called by one 
voice to take the office of Bishop he felt that God was clearly speaking 
to him, and in conscience he was constrained to accede, he accordingly 
telegraphed his assent, and was duly consecrated on the Feast of St. 
Barnabas by ten Bishops, representing the East, West, North and South 
of our own land, and the Church of England by the Primate of New 
Zealand. Bishop Seymour received the degree of Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology from Racine College, Wisconsin, and that of Doctor of Laws from 
his Alma Mater, Columbia College, the day after his consecration, June 
12th, 1878, at the annual commencement. In addition to the posts 


which he accepted and filled, the Bishop was elected assistant minister 
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of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia; on two occasions Rector of St. 
James’ Church, Chicago; and Rector of Trinity Church, San Francisco, 
California. In accordance with the action of the Standing Committee of 
the Seminary, the Bishop will remain in charge of the Seminary as Dean, 
and of his department as professor until a successor can be appointed and 


enter upon his duties. 


DEPOSITION OF BISHOP MC COSKRY. 


The Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, assembled under Title I., Canon 15, §X VI. [3] of the Digest, 
and holding sessions in Grace Chapel, New York City, September 2d and 
3d, A. D., 1878, have instructed the undersigned to set forth and publish 
to the’Church their action deposing Samuel Allen MeCoskry from the 


Holy Ministry, and the sentence of deposition pronounced in said Chapel 


on the third day of September, A. D., 1878, as follows, to wit 


Whereas, The Right Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese 
of Michigan, has, in a communication under his own proper hand, bearing date May 
25th, 1878, declared that he does resign and relinquish his office as a Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and has requested that this 
resignation and relinquishment may be acted upon by the Bishops of said Church “ at 
the earliest convenient season,” “‘ upon such length and manner of notice as may be 
thought best by the Presiding Bishop; ” and, whereas, the said Bishop has abandoned 
his Diocese and left the territory of the United States while grave allegations touch- 
ing his moral character existed, thereby declining to promote any investigation of 
the allegations aforesaid ; and, whereas, no action of the said Bishovs in the premises 
which action he has himself invoked, can make effective his voluntary resignation, 
relinquishment and abandonment of his said office except by his deposition from the 
same ; 

And, whereas, At a meeting of a majority of the Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States exercising jurisdiction in the same, convened in the 
city of New York, September 3d, 1878, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, to wit: 

Resolved, That the said Samuel Allen McCoskry is hereby deposed from the sacred 
miuvistry and from all the offices thereof, and that the Presiding Bishop is hereby 
requested and authorized to pronounce and record sentence of deposition, and to 
give due notice thereof ; 


Now, therefore, Be it known that on this third day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, LI, 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., by Divine permission Bishop of the 
Diocese of Kentucky, and Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, do, in conformity with the terms of the 


resolution afore recited, declare and pronounce the said Samuel Allen 
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McCoskry deposed from the Holy Ministry and from all the offices 
thereof. 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
(Signed) BENJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH, 
Bishop of Kentucky and Presiding Bishop. 
Attest : 
F. D. Huntrneron, 
Bishop of Central New York. 
ALEXANDER BurRGEss, 
Bishop of Quincy. 
W. TarLock, 
Acting Secretary of the House of Bishops. 


New York, September 3d, 1878 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 


The Lambeth Conference held its first session on Tuesday, July 24d, 
1878, after the celebration of the Holy Communion in the Chapel of 
Lambeth Palace. One hundred Bishops were present during the sessions. 

The assembling of the Bishops in such numbers in London, was taken 
advantage of by the different societies to add to the interest of their 
annual gatherings. Especially the meeting of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, was very largely attended by our own Bishops, and 
the information given on Mission work throughout the world was very 
valuable. 

On the afternoon of St. Peter’s Day, June 29, a meeting of welcome 
was held most appropriately in the Cathedral of Canterbury, presided 
over by the Archbishop. There had been a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 11 a.m. in the Chapel of St. Augustine’s, the sermon 
being preached by the Bishop of Western New York (A. C. Coxe) 

The ninth and last meeting was on Friday, July 26, and on Saturday 
an impressive farewell service was held at St. Paul’s, the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania (Stephens), being the preacher. 


The meetings of the Conference were private. The various topics 
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proposed were first discussed, and then referred to committees, whose 
reports were amended and adopted by the meeting, and are published as 
the conclusions arrived at. 

We give as valuable for future reference, the main features of these 


reports as we find them reported in the English papers. 


The Proceedings of the Conference. 


The official statement gives the following as the names of Bishops 
present :— 


The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh and Dublin. 

The Bishops of London, Winchester, Llandaff, Ripon, Norwich, Bangor, 
Gloucester and Bristol. Chester, St. Albans, Hereford, Peterborough, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Carlisle, Exeter, Bath and Wells, Oxford, Manchester, 
Chichester, St. Asaph, Ely, St. David's, Truro, Rochester, Lichfield and 
Sodor and Man. 

The Bishops of Meath, Down and Connor, Killaloe, Limerick, Derry, 
Cashel and Ossory. 

The Bishops of Moray, St. Andrew's, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
Brechin and Argyll. 

The Bishops of Delaware, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Western 
New York, Nebraska, Pittsburgh, Louisiana, Missouri, Long Island, 
Albany, Central Pennsylvania, North Carolina, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Colorado. 

The Bishops of Haiti and Shanghai. 

The Bishops of Montreal, Fredericton, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Huron, 
Toronto and Niagara. 

The Bishops of Madras, Colombo and Bombay. 

The Bishops of Guiana, Kingston, Antigua, Barbados and Nassau. 

The Bishops of Sydney, Adelaide and North Queensland. 

The Bishops of Christ Church and Dunedin. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar. 

The Bishops of Capetown, St. Helena, Maritzburg, Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria. 

The Bishops of Rupertsland, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and the 
Falkland Islands. 

The Bishop-Snffragans of Dover, Guildford and Nottingham 

Bishops Perry, M’Dougall, Ryan and Piers Claughton. 


80 
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LETTER. 
To the faithful in Christ Jesus, greeting. 


“We, Archbishops, Bishops, Metropolitan and other Bishops of the 
Holy Catholic Church, in full communion with the Church of England, one 
hundred in number, all exercising superintendence over dioceses, or law- 
fully commissioned to exercise Episcopal functions therein, assembled, 
many of us from the most distant parts of the earth, at Lambeth Palace, 
in the year of our Lord 1878, under the presidency of the most reverend 
Archibald Campbell, by Divine Providence Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England; After receiving, in the private chapel of the said 
palace, the blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood, and after 
having united in prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, have taken 
into our consideration various definite questions submitted to us affecting 
the condition of the Church in divers parts of the world. 

“We have made these questions the subject of serious deliberation for 
many days, and we now commend to the faithful the conclusions which 
have been adopted.” 

These conclusions are embodied in a series of reports which were 
formally adopted by the Conference from which we extract the main 
features :— 

On the Best Mode of Maintaining Union. 


In considering the best mode of maintaining union among the various 
Churches of our communion, the committee, first of all, recognize, with 
deep thankfulness to Almighty God, the essential and evident unity in 
which the Church of England and the Churches in visible communion 
with her have always been bound together.’ United under one Divine 
Head in the fellowship of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church; holding 
the one faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, and main- 
tained by the Primitive Church ; receiving the same canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as containing all things necessary to 








1Tbe Churches thus united are, at this time, the Church of England, and the 
Churches planted by her in India, the colonies, and elsewhere, most of which 
Churches are associated into distinct provinces—(There are six provinces, viz.:— 
India, with six dioceses; Canada, with nine dioceses; Rupertsland, with four 
dioceses ; South Africa, with eight dioceses; Australia, with twelve dioceses; New 
Zealand, with seven dioceses; and there are twenty dioceses not yet associated in 
provinces.)—the Chureb of Ireland, the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, with its missionary branches, and 
the Church in Haiti. Among the external evidences of the unity of these Churches, 
none is more significant than that which frequently occurs—the uniting of Bishops 
of different Churches, e. g., of English, Scottish and American Bishops in that most 
important function, by which the Episcopal succession is continued. On more than 
one occasion, also. the Church in Scotland has consecrated a Bishop in behalf of 
the Church of England, when difficulties have impeded the consecration in England. 
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salvation ;—these Churches teach the same Word of God, partake of the 
same divinely ordained Sacraments, through the ministry of the same 
Apostolic orders, and worship one God and Father through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the same Holy and Divine Spirit, Who is given to those 
that believe, to guide them into all truth. 

There are certain principles of Church order which, your committee 
consider, ought to be distinctly recognized and set forth as of great 
importance for the maintenance of union among the Churches of our 
communion. 

(1.) First, that the duly certified action of every national or particular 
Church, and of each ecclesiastical province (or diocese not included in a 
province), in the exercise of its own discipline, should be respected by 
all the other Churches, and by their individual members 

(2.) Secondly, that when a diocese, or territorial sphere of administra- 
tion, has been constituted by the authority of any Church or province of 
this communion within its own limits, no Bishop or other clergymen of any 
other Church should exercise his functions within that diocese without the 
consent of the Bishop thereof. 

(3.) Thirdly, that no Bishop should authorize to officiate in his diocese 
a clergyman coming from another Church or province, unless such clergy- 
man present letters testimonial, countersigned by the Bishop of the 
diocese from which he comes; such letters to be, as nearly as possible, in 
the form adopted by such Church or province in the case of the transfer 
of a clergyman from one diocese to another. 

Your committee, believing that, next to onenessin “the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints,” communion in worship is the link which most firmly 
binds together bodies of Christian men, and remembering that the Book 
of Common Prayer, retained as it is, with some modifications, by all our 
Churches, has been one principal bond of union among them, desire to 
call attention to the fact that snch communion in worship may be endan- 
gered by excessive diversities of ritual. They believe that the internal 
unity of the several Churches will help greatly to the union of these one 
And, while they consider that such large elasticity in the 


with another. 
1] all legitimate 


forms of worship is desirable, as will give wide scope to 
expressions of devotional feeling, they would appeal, on the other hand, 
to the Apostolic precept that “ that all things be done unto edifying,” and 
to the Catholic principle that order and obedience, even at the sacrifice 
of personal preferences and tastes, lie at the foundation of Christian 
unity, ani 
Faith, 
They cannot leave this subject without expressing an earnest hope 


il 
1 are even essential to the successful maintenance of the 


that Churchmen of all views, however varying, will recognize the duty of 
1emselves, for conscience’ sake, in matters ritual and ceremo 
udgments of that particular or national Church 


subdmitting Ul 
nial to the authoritative - 
in which by God's Providence they may be placed; and that they will 


\ 
abstain from all that tends to estrangement or irritation, and will rather 
daily and fervently pray that the Holy Spirit may guide every member 
if the Church to “think and do always such things as be rightful,” and 


that He may unite us all in that brotherly charity which is “the very bond 


ol peace and ol all virtues 
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On Voluntary Boards of Arbitration. 


Your committee having taken into consideration the whole question, 
especially with reference to the action of some of the Colonial Churches 
since 1867, when a report bearing upon this subject was prepared by a 
committee of the Lambeth Conference, held in that year, would make the 
following general recommendations : 

I. (a) Every ecclesiastical province which has constituted for the 
exercise of discipline over its clergy a tribunal for receiving appeals from 
its diocesan courts should be held responsible for its own decisions in the 
exercise of such discipline; and your committee are not prepared to 
recommend that there should be any one central tribunal of appeal from 
such provincial tribunals.! 

, 
On the Relation to Each Other of Missionary Bishops and of Missionaries. 


It is expedient that Books of Common Prayer, suitable to the needs of 
native congregations in heathen countries, should be framed; that the 
principles embodied 1n such books should be identical with the principles 
embodied in the Book of Common Prayer; and that the deviations from 
the Book of Common Prayer in point of form should only be such as are 
required by the circumstances of particular Churches 

In the case of heathen countries not under English or American rule, 
any such book should be approved by a board consisting of the Bishop or 
Bishops under whose authority the book is intended to be used, and of 
certain clergymen, not less than three where possible, from the diocese or 
dioceses, or district, and should then be communicated by such Bishop or 
Bishops or by the Metropolitan of the province to which any such Bishop 
belongs, to a board in England, consisting of the Archbishops of England 
and Ireland, the Bishops of London, the Primus of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, together with two Bishops and four clergymen selected by 
them, and also to a board appointed by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

Nv such book should be held to have been authorized for use in public 
worship, unless it have received the sanction of these two boards. 

In cases where two Bishops of the Anglican com 


nunion are minister 
ing in the same country, as in China, Japan and Western Africa at the 
present time, your committee are of opinion that un ler existing circum- 
stances each Bishop should have control of his own clergy, and their 
converts and congregations. 

In countries not under English or American rule, the English or 
American Church would not ordinarily undertake to establish dioceses 
with strictly defined territorial limits ; although either Church might indi- 
cate the district in which it was intended that the missionary Bishop 
should labo. 

Bishops in the same country should take care not to interfere in any 
manuer with the congregations or converts of each other. 

It is most undesirable that either Church should for the future send 


?The remainder of this report is omitted for want of space, It is not applicable to 


the Church in this country. 
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Bishop or missionaries to a town or district already occupied by a Bishop 
of another branch of the Anglican communion. 

As regards the licensing of the clergy, it is admitted generally that 
every missionary clergyman, whether appointed by a society or otherwise, 
should receive the license of the Bishop in whose diocese he is to labor ; 
but your committee are of opinion that, in case of refusal to give a 
license to a clergyman, the Bishop should, if the clergyman desire it, 
state the reason of his refusal, and transmit them to the Metropolitan, 
who should have power to decide upon their sufficiency ; such reasons 
should also be accessible to the person whose license is in question. 
Where there is no Metropolitan, the reasons should be transmitted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who should decide in like manner. 

As regards the withdrawal of a license, your committee find that in 
some provinces the mode of proceeding for revocation has been fixed by 
canon, and the jurisdiction thus created has been established by consent. 
For these places it is not necessary to make any recommendations. 
Where no such jurisdiction exists, your committee recommend that the 
Bishop should in no case proceed to the revocation of a clergyman’s 
license wit! t afford r him the opportunity of showing cause against it, 
and that if the Bishop shall afterwards proceed to revoke the license, he 
should, if the cle rgyman desires it, state the reasons for his decision to 
such clergyman, and also to the Metropolitan, who shenld have power to 
sanction or disallow the revocation. In cases where there is no Metro 
politan, the Archbishop of Canterbury should be regarded as the Metro- 
politan for this purpose. No such revocation should take place, except 
for grave ecclesiastical offences. 

The Bishop would probably find it desirable, where the clergyman is 
connected with one of the great missionary societies, to communicate 
with the soci ty or its local re presentatives before taking steps for revo- 
cation of a ilcense. 

With regard to lay agents, your committee consider it desirable that 
such as are employed in more important spiritual functions should have 
the Bishop; and that other lay- 
men employed in missionary work should be considered to have the 


the license or other express sanction ¢ f 


implied sanction of the Bishop, and should not continue to be so employed 
if the Bishop sees fit, for a grave reason, to forbid them. 

The authority of the Bishop in appointing places for public worship 
has been always admitted in the Church. Every place in which the Holy 
Communion is regularly celebrated should have the sanction of the 
Bishop. 

* x * * * * * * 


Anglican Chaplaincies on the Continent. 


That it is highly desirable that Anglican congregations, on the continent 
of Europe and elsewhere, should be distinctly urged not to admit the 
stated ministrations of any’clergyman without the written license or per- 


mission of the Bishop of the Anglican communion who is duly author 


ized to grant it; and that the occasional assistance of strangers should 
not. be invited or permitted without some satisfactory evidence of their 
ordination and character as clergymen. 

‘hat it is desirable, as a general rule, that two chapels shall not be 
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established where one is sufficient for the members of both Churches, 
American and English; also that where there is only one church or 
chapel the members of both Churches should be represented on the com- 
mittee, if any. 

That your committee, having carefully considered a memorial addressed 
to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England by four 
priests and certain other members of “the Spanish and Portuguese 
Reformed Episcopal Church,” praying for the consecration of a Bishop, 
cannot but express their hearty sympathy with the memorialists in the 
difficulties of their position; and, having heard a statement on the subject 
of the proposed extension of the Episcopate to Mexico by the American 
Church, they venture to suggest that, when a Bishop shall have been 
consecrated by the American Church for Mexico, he might be induced to 
visit Spain and Portugal, and render such assistance, at this stage of the 
movement, as may seem to him practicable and advisable. 


The Old Catholics. 


The fact that a solemn protest is raised in so many Churches and 
Christian communities throughout the world against the usurpations of the 
see of Rome, and against the novel doctrines promulgated by its 
authority, is a subject for thankfulness to Almighty God. All sympathy 
is due from the Anglican Church to the Churches and individuals protest- 
ing against these errors, and laboring, it may be, under special difficulties 
from the assaults of unbeliefas well as from the pretensions of Rome. 

We acknowledge but one Mediator between God and men—the Man 
Christ Jesus, who is over all God blessed forever. We reject, as con- 


trary to the Scriptures and to Catholic truth, any doctrine which would 
set up other mediators in His place, or which would take away from the 
Divine Majesty of the fulness of the Godhead which dwelleth in Him, 
and which gave an infinite value to the spotless Sacrifice which he offered, 


once for all, on the cross for the sins of the whole world. 

It is therefore our duty to warn the faithful that the act done by the 
Bishop of Rome, in the Vatican Council, in the year 1870—whereby he 
asserted a supremacy over all men in matters both of faith and morals, on 
the ground of an assumed infallibility—was an invasion of the attributes 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The principles on which the Church of England has reformed itself are 
well-known. We proclaim the sufficiency and supremacy of the Holy 
Scriptures as the ultimate rule of faith, and commend to our people the 
dilligent study of the same. We confess our faith in the words of the 
ancient Catholic Creeds. We retain the Apostolic order of bishops, 
priests and deacons. We assert the just liberties of particular or national 
Churches. We provide our people, in their own tongue, with a Book of 
Common Prayer and offices for the administration of the Sacraments, in 
accordance with the best and most ancient types of Christian faith and 
These documents are before the world, and can be known and 
We gladly welcome every effort for reform on the 
: We do not demand a rigid uniformity ; 
put to those who are drawn to us in the 
superstition we 


worship. 
read of all men. 
model of the primitive Church. 

we deprecate needless divisions ; 
endeavor to free themselves from the yeke of error and 
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are ready to offer all help, and such privileges as may be acceptable to 
them, and are consistent with the maintenance of our own principles as 
enunciated in our formularies. 

Your committee recommend that questions of the class now submitted 
to them be dealt with in this spirit. For the consideration, however, of 
any definite cases in which advice and assistance may, from time to time, 
be sought, your committee recommend that the Archbishops of England 
and Ireland, with the Bishop of London, the Primus of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, the Bishop superintending the 
congregations of the same upon the Continent of Europe, and the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, together with such other Bishops as they may associate 
with themselves, be requested to provide upon such cases as circumstances 
may require. 

West Indian Dioceses. 


* * * * * * * * 


Your committee desire to express their satisfaction on learning that a 
Church in connection with the Anglican communion has been planted in 
the island of Haiti; that a Bishop has been consecrated thereto by the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, and the Bishop of Kingston, Jamaica; and that successful 
efforts are being made for the training up of a native ministry ; and your 
committee trusts that God's blessing may rest upon the Bishop, priests 
and deacons, and all other members of this Church. 


Marriage Laws. 


With regard to those questions in connection with the laws of marriage, 
which have been submitted to them, your committee, while fully 
recognizing the difficulties in which various branches of the Church have 
been placed by the action of local legislatures, are of opinion that steps 
should be taken by each branch of the Church, according to its own dis- 
cretion, to maintain the sanctity of marriage, agreeably to the principles 
set forth in the Word of God, as the Church of Christ hath hitherto 
received the same. 

Missionary Boards of Reference. 


With respect to what has been submitted to us on the subject of 
Foreign Missions, your committee are of opinion that it is desirable to 
appoint a Board of Reference, to advise upon questions brought before it 
either by diocesan or missionary bishops or by missionary societies. Your 
committee are further of the opinion that the details of the formation and 
constitution of such board ought to be referred to the Archbishops of 
England and Ireland, the Bishop of London, the Primus of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, with the Bishop superintending 
the congregations of the same upon the Continent of Europe, and such 
other Bishops as they may associate with themselves, who should commu- 
nicate with the authorities of the various Colonial Churches, and with the 


existing missionary organizations of the Anglican communion, 
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Ritualism and Confession. 


Considering unhappy disputes on questions of ritual, whereby divers 
congregations in the Church of England and elsewhere have been seriously 
disquieted, your committee desire to affirm the principle that no alteration 
from long accustomed ritual should be made contrary to the admonition 
of the Bishop of the diocese. ‘ 

Further, having in view certain novel practices and teachings on the 
subject of confession, your committee desire to affirm that in the matter of 
confession the Churches in the Anglican communion hold fast those princi- 
ples which are set forth in the Holy Scriptures, which were professed by the 
primitive Church, and which were re-affirmed at the English Reformation ; 
and it is their deliberate opinion that no minister of the Church is author- 
ized to require from those who may resort to him to open their grief, a 
particular or detailed enumeration of all their sins; or to require private 
confession previous to receiving the Holy Communion; or to enjoin or 
even encourage the practice of habitual confession to a priest; or to 
teach that such practice of habitual confession, or the being subject to 
what has been termed the direction of a priest is a condition of attaining 
to the highest spiritual life. At the same time your committee are not to 
be understood as desiring to limit in any way the provision made in the 
Book of Common Prayer for the relief of troubled consciences. 


The Old Catholic Movement. 


The Bishop of Winchester presided over a Conference of those inter 
ested in the work of the Anglo-Continental Society, on Wednesday, 
July 31. Upwards of twenty Bishops were present. After short 
addresses by the president and the Bishop of Western New York, 
Bishop Herzog, who, on rising was loudly cheered, gave a long account 
(speaking in French) of the Old Catholic movement in Switzerland. 
There were ninety thousand members and seventy-five clergymen, and 
in the very short time since his consecration he had confirmed four 
thousand young people. Compulsory confession had been abandoned, 
and it was open to each parish to say whether they would receive the 
communion in one or two kinds. <A public form of confession and 
absolution almost identical with that in the English Prayer Book had 
been provided. They had every liberty of worship, and public feeling 


was with them; but the sympathy of the English Church had been 


highly valued as showing that they were not isolated, and that they held 


the Catholic faith in its integrity. On a marriage of Old Catholics, the 
Bible was given them with a space ill up births and other family 
§ I ) 


events of interest. 








